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THE WEEK, 


THE movements which ended in the occupation of 
Bloemfontein on Tuesday have served to show the 
endurance and the marching power of the British 
infantry in the brightest light. After the action near 
Poplar Grove on the 7th inst., in which Lord Roberts 
turned and broke up a considerable force of the enemy 
occupying a position astride of the Modder, the British 
cavalry advanced ten miles‘eastward towards Abraham’s 
Kraal. It was soon discovered that a fresh force, which 
had apparently come up from Ladysmith and Colesberg, 
was holding a long line fronting west with its left 
resting on Driefontein with a view to bar the approaches 
to Bloemfontein. This position was attacked on the 
ioth, the cavalry attempting to turn the enemy’s left, 
while the 6th Division cleared some kopjes at Drie- 
fontein with the bayonet. The resistance was _half- 
hearted and badly directed, but the British casualties 
amounted to about 400, and the cavalry horses were too 
much exhausted for an effective pursuit. The Boers drew 
oft eastward so as to cover Bloemfontein after losing 
about 200 killed, 


Instead of advancing direct upon the town, Lord 
Roberts marched on the 11th to Aasvogel’s Kop with 
two cavalry brigades, the 6th and gth Infantry Divisions 
and the Guards. No opposition was encountered, and, 
continuing the advance in a south-easterly direction, 
on Monday the force bivouacked at Venter’s Vlei, about 
eighteen miles by road from Bloemfontein. The cavalry 
brigades under General French pushed on the same day, 
and at midnight Lord Roberts received information 
that “after considerable opposition” two hills com- 
manding the railway station had been occupied. Having 
called up the 3rd Cavalry Brigade from Petrusberg, 
Lord Roberts started from Venter’s Vlei early on 
Tuesday morning and entered Bloemfontein unopposed. 
Several Free State officials tendered their submission. 
From the military point of view the most important 
result is the capture of locomotives and rolling stock. 


THE next military step is to open up communica- 
tions with the South. Major-General Clements holds 
the southern bank of the river opposite Norvals Pont, 
General Gatacre holds the southern end of the railway 
bridge at Bethulie, and the wagon bridge has been saved 
from destruction by the gallantry of a party of the 
Derbyshire regiment. Both the railway bridges have 
been cut; but their restoration will be undertaken as 
soon as the northern bank of the river is in our hands. 
Major-General Brabant, whose movements have been 
characterised by great rapidity and success, entered 
Aliwal North on Monday, and is reported to have chased 
the Boers across the river and to have secured the road 
bridge. The three groups of British forces are now in 
touch along the south bank, and the occupation of 
Bloemfontein will doubtless cause the disappearance of 
the Boers on the north side. 


MEANWHILE prompt measures have been taken to 
deal with the belated rebellion in Griqualand, and a 


small field force has been organised by Lord Kitchener. 
The news from Mafeking is somewhat conflicting ; but 
there is unfortunately no doubt that illness, suffering 
and privation have prevailed there for many days. 
Colonel Plumer reached Lobatsi, from the north, on the 
5th inst., and as the distance thence to Mafeking is little 
more than 50 miles, he may now be near at hand. It 
seems certain that another force has moved northwards 
from Kimberley, although the details of this movement 
have not been allowed to transpire. There is thus 
reason to hope that the relief of Mafeking, whose 
garrison and people have given a splendid example of 
fortitude and resource in the most trying conditions, 
may be very shortly accomplished. 


Sik GEORGE WuiTreE has left Ladysmith and gone 
for a short cruise to restore his health. It is much to be 
hoped that he will be able to assume command of the 
troops on the Orange River. Sir Charles Warren’s 
force embarked at Durban for conveyance to Cape 
Colony, but the movement was counter-ordered after 
the occupation of Bloemfontein, and the troops are 
apparently to return to Ladysmith. The Boers are 
reported to be entrenched in some force on the 
Biggarsberg range. Sir Redvers Buller will doubt- 
less keep in touch with them and follow if they 
retire; but there seems to be no present justifica- 
tion for any further sacrifice of life in Natal. 
Thus in all parts of the theatre of war the situation is 
eminently satisfactory, and if Mafeking is relieved the 
last incubus remaining from our earlier misfortunes will 
be removed. If the Transvaal adopts a policy of resist- 
ance @ outrance, further heavy fighting must be expected ; 
but we have at least shaken ourselves free from entangle- 
ments and settled down upon a direct line of advance to 
Pretoria. We have, moreover, a large mobile field 
army, which has lately displayed admirable marching 
powers and has acquired all the instincts of victory. 


Mr. WynpHAM made his explanatory statement of 
the Army Estimates in the House of Commons on 
Monday. The Government, he said, thought that the 
314 millions for the war in South Africa would enable 
the War Office to continue their military efforts at full 
pressure for the first six months of the new financial year 
and at half pressure for the last six months. It was. of 
course a speculative estimate and it was not intended to 
cover “final charges.” Another six millions odd will be 
consumed and (in the opinion of many military experts) 
wasted on what are called special temporary measures of 
home defence. The normal Estimates have a little com- 
partment to themselves. They provide for an increase 
of a little over a million and are of course intended to 
convey to the country an impression of the extreme 
moderation of the Government. Changes, we are told, 
should not be made in moments of exasperation and 
excitement. The six millions are supposed not to con- 
stitute a change. They are only expenditure. We have 
Imperial instincts and let us pay for them on an 
Imperial scale. It is quite possible to congratulate Mr. 
Wyndham upon his repudiation of the Militia ballot and 
ee at the same time to feel that the country is gradually 

eing forced onwards into militarism and disaster. Sir 
Henry Campbell Bannerman did well to remind the 
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House that the strength of Great Britain, her colonies 
and dependencies is drawn from peace and commerce 
and good relations. The application of militarism has 
been fatal before, and it will be fatal again. You can 
destroy the empire, but you cannot change its basis. 
When the war epidemic is over and the bills begin to be 
paid Englishmen will reflect, and they will not thank 
the Government for these vast aggressive increases in 
our military establishments. 


TEMPERANCE Reform gained a notable victory on 
Wednesday by the success of Mr. Spicer’s Sunday 
Closing Bill for Monmouthshire. The debate was chiefly 
remarkable for Sir William Harcourt’s speech. Several 
Conservative Members supported the Bill on the 
ground that the Licensing Commission had recommended 
it. In spite of the opposition of the Home Secretary, 
the second reading was carried by a majority of 64. 
The Liberal party did admirable work on Thursday. 
The Leader of the Opposition asked a question about 
the ‘breaking up of meetings, and Mr. Balfour in 
replying, whilst deprecating the riots, began to make 
excuses for the rioters. Sir Robert Reid moved the 
adjournment of the House in a powerfnl speech, 
in which he pointed out that the Government were 
entirely lacking in any sense of responsibility in 
the matter. The Home Secretary, who followed, was 
more alive than Mr. Balfour to the gravity of the 
question. But neither he nor Mr. Balfour seemed 
aware until Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice told them 
that the Home Secretary can withhold the police 
grants if the local authority fails in its duty. 
Mr. Maddison made a very able speech, in which he 
pointed out that Mr. Balfour’s doctrine of the limits of 
human nature might find an awkward application during 
strikes. The motion was defeated by 109 votes. 


Two things are remarkable in the debate. The first 
is that Conservative members referred to these incidents 
as though they had only occurred here and there, and 
were not serious. The truth is that meetings have either 
been broken up or else cancelled on the ground that 
the local authorities could not guarantee protection, in 
almost every important town in the North of England and 
Scotland. The second is that more than one Conservative 
member thought it the most natural thing in the world 
that the minority (‘ semi-traitors,’ as Mr. Bartley 
described them amidst Ministerial cheers) should be 
persecuted, and that the references to the ill treatment of 
Mr. Cronwright Schreiner (who is an Englishman) were 
greeted with approving cheers from the Conservative 
benches. Mr. Balfour reassures us by telling us that 
these meetings would not be permitted in St. Petersburg, 
and Mr. Coghill thought it “ scandalous” of the Liberal 
party to bring forward a motion to enable pro-Boers 
to hold meetings. How delightfully luminous Mr. 
Coghill’s ideas must be on the freedom for which we 
are fighting ! 


DurinG the Session of 1898 the Home Secretary 
introduced an “Emergency Processes” Bill, subse- 
quently withdrawn on the motion of Sir Charles Dilke. 
Power was given to the Home Secretary by the Bill to 
relax the existing provisions of the law with regard to 
hours of work in the fish-curing and fruit-preserving 
industries, and this power to relax was the ground of 
attack on the Bill. The Factory Bill introduced 
last week contains a certain number of useful 
clauses, but the greater part of it is inspired by precisely 
the same spirit as the former Bill. To begin with the 
“Emergency Processes” themselves, the section of the 
principal Act relating to overtime for “emergency pro- 
cesses” is repealed. But power is given to the Home 
Secretary to allow the work of women and young persons, 
by special order, during any period and at any time either 
by night or day or on Sundays in fish-curing and fruit- 
preserving factories and workshops on “emergency 
processes.” 





—. 


THE special report on fruit-preserving, contained in 
the last report of the Chief Inspector of Factories, is a 
curious commentary on this. It is pointed out that the 
so-called “ perishable ” nature of the fruit is frequently 
due to the extremely insanitary conditions in the places 
where it is stored. The inspectors also state that— 
“It is a very common thing for manufacturers to contract 
for or purchase in the market daily supplies of fruit far in 
excess of the amount which they could make into jam in the 
normal working day. Neither their plant nor their staff would 
would be sufficient for the purpose, and we submit that in no 
way can this be considered an ‘emergency '—rather is it a new 
example of the old experience in other industries before they 
were regulated.” 
Further, the Home Secretary has power to vary the 
beginning and ending of the period of work in any 
trade or process which he may choose to regard as an 
emergency process on account of the perishable nature 
of the articles. The same policy of relaxation of the 
legal working day is pursued in clause 17, by which 
the Home Secretary can issue orders applying 
to any class of factories and workshops _ permit- 
ting young persons and women to be employed on 
the two-shift system of eight hours each between 
6 am. and 10 p.m. Unless the Home Office is 
arranging for an increase of staff sufficient to allow of 
at least one inspector’s being told off to spend his or her 
days in each factory or workshop to which such an 
order is applied it is difficult to see how women and 
young persons are to be prevented from being employed 
for the full sixteen hours, 


“THaTt is Imperial business and no matter of 
mine:” Such is the reply which Mr. Rhodes is said to 
have given to a Capetown interviewer, who asked the 
great man to expound the future of the two Republics. 
What a pity that Mr. Rhodes could never act on his 
own maxim! If he had stuck to De Beersand to South 
African mines, and left politics alone, he would pro- 
bably have been poorer, but he would not have injured 
the country more than the ordinary stock-jobber and 
company promoter. He would not have been tempted to 
fabricate a date, and he would not have had it in his 
power to make private gains out of public concessions. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Rhodes is still the same—a political 
financier who is incessantly pulling wires and devising 
schemes so huge that they are called Imperial. He has 
already degraded us in the eyes of foreign nations. His 
loyalty is to the syndicates from which he derives his 
wealth. His pressmen tell us that his visit to England 
is purely private. Who believes that? He regards our 
flag as a commercial asset, and he is coming over to see 
how much it is likely to be worth. We trust that 
Ministers will refuse to see him, and that he will be 
scouted by that (still happily) considerable remnant 
of society which is not dependent upon his “ good- 
will.” 


HarDLy more than the keen edge of Mr. Kipling’s 
appetite for blood has been blunted by the horrors ot 
this war, in which his part has not been the less pro- 
minent because it was not that of a combatant. 
Displayed by one whose comparative youth has always 
furnished the best evidence of his genius, there is some- 
thing very shocking in such an insatiable love ot 
slaughter as inspires his last contribution to imaginative 
journalism—“ The Sin of Witchcraft”—a long letter 
from Capetown which the readers of the Times 
advertisement columns have been expecting eagerly for 
some days, and have now seen in print. All Mr. 
Kipling’s admirers—and even the rest of the world— 
will hope that his pernicious incitements to judicial 
murder of Dutchmen in Cape Colony will not induce 
any violent members of that stubborn and Puri- 
tanical race to treat the great English-speaking poet 
as the Jingoes here treat the Peace Party. 
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THE Daily News of Monday contained an interest- 
ing article by Mr. Lecky. With the greater part of it we 
disagree. He says that for several years it has been the 
policy of the Boers to turn the Transvaal into a great 
military arsenal. If Mr. Lecky thinks that policy is 
older than the Johannesburg conspiracy he should give 
us his reasons. But he does not believe in the con- 
spiracy theory ; he pays a tribute to Dutch loyalty at the 
Cape ; he admits that the British public was “ shamefully 
misled by a very important part of the public Press ”— 
in the matter of the Raid, and he condemns the reception 
by London society of Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Chamberlain’s 
whitewashing statement. Mr. Lecky credits Mr. 
Chamberlain with sincerely “ working for peace,” but 
we can hardly believe that he wishes Mr. Chamberlain 
to take any part in the settlement, for he tells us that a 
“harmonious modus vivendi” between the two races 
must be found. 


THE official correspondence which passed between 
our Government and the German Government on the 
subject of the seizures of the Bundesrath and the General 
has been laid on the table. It will be noted that the 
German Government is emulating Mr. Chamberlain’s 
peremptory diplomatic manner. Count Hatzfeldt wrote 
as follows to Lord Salisbury :— 

“T have the honour to request that orders may be given for 
the immediate release of the steamers. I am further instructed 
to request you to cause explicit instructions to be sent to the 
commanders of British ships in African waters to respect the 
rules of international law.” 

Count Hatzfeldt, though he didn’t talk about the “ sands 
running out,” asked for a reply at “ your earliest possible 
convenience.” Lord Salisbury did not play the rédle of 
Kruger to Count Hatzfeldt’s Chamberlain. He sent 
instructions for the release of the ships, and then com- 
plained pathetically that he had not broken international 
law, and that Count Hatzfeldt’s language was unusual :— 

“IT received with some surprise a communication from the 
representative of a Power with whom her Majesty's Govern- 
ment believe themselves to be on the most friendly terms, 
worded in so abrupt a manner, and couched in language 
which imputed to her Majesty's naval commanders that they 
had shown a disrespect to international law and placed unne- 
cessary impediments in the way of neutral commerce.” 

Lord Salisbury did not mention that this friendly Power 
had been almost claimed as an ally by Mr. Chamberlain, 
The Manchester Guardian well sums up the moral :— 

“It seems that Great Britain, under her present Govern- 
ment, will at one moment maintain a right, abandon at the 
next moment what she still believes to be a right when it 
seems likely to lead to trouble, and reassert it again when the 
danger is over. That is a dangerous object-lesson to give to 
the other Powers.” 


Tue twenty-second annual report of the National 
Liberal Federation has been issued. It is a voluminous 
document, which shows that the experts do not believe 
that there is any substantial unity in the Liberal party 
upon questions of foreign policy. It is evident that 
protest against the growth of armaments and of 
military expenditure is still tabooed. There is, however, 
one short passage upon the army programme of the 
Government which will be cordially welcomed :— 

“It is satisfactory to find that there is to be no recourse even 
to a form of modified compulsion ; but it would be rash to 
assume that the danger of conscription is definitely averted. 
: Its failure would certainly be used as an argument 
for some form of conscription—probably the revival of the 
militia ballot. Liberals will have to fight determinedly against 
such proposals to militarise our institutions.” 

But if you are going to “ fight determinedly ” you must 
set machinery in motion, and produce and distribute 
literature on the subject. Here is a field for the Liberal 
Publication Department. 


Goop Liberals will also welcome some of the 
domestic reforms with which the Council declares its 
concurrence. We notice especially the prominence 
which is given to the reform of the liquor laws and of 
the land laws. Touching the first, Liberals are urged to 





concentrate upon the lines of Lord Peel's minority 
report as “in the main a basis for practical legislation 
in the immediate future.” In land law reform “ the 
just taxation of ground values and mining royalties ” is 
given the place of honour. We should like to see 
“rating” substituted for “taxation,” for the justice to 
which the reformer must appeal is local and_ not 
national. One of the main reasons for imposing a 
burden on land is that expenditure of the rates helps to 
maintain or increase land values. 


On the subject of the war the Council is too much 
afraid of cross currents to say anything definite. 
This seems to be about the best it can do for us. 
“Tt is certain at all events that no settlement can 
be satisfactory either to South Africa or Great Britain 
which does not recognise that the loyalty and devotion 
of the colonies, never more splendidly demonstrated than 
at the present time, are the direct outcome of the appli- 
cation of Liberal principles.” Why in the name of all 
that is obscure and discreet should such a recognition 
make a settlement satisfactory? Is the Council joking ? 
And yet the report proceeds : “ To insist that this shall 
be recognised and not forgotten is no small or unworthy 
task for Liberalism in the near future.” However it is 
a little unfair to criticise too severely an annual report 
produced in the middle of a war epidemic. We observe 
gratefully that Mr. Chamberlain is censured and that 
even Mr. Rhodes and Sir Alfred Milner do not quite 
escape reproach. But the sacred ark of the international 
financier is left inviolate. 


Tue Association of the Chambers of Commerce of 
the United Kingdom, which has been meeting this week 
in London, has refused to be committed toa policy of 
Protection in the question of sugar bounties. ‘The 
resolution— 

“That this Association requests her Majesty's 
Government to enter into a convention with Austria, Germany 
and other Powers who have expressed their willingness to 
abolish bounties, such a convention to contain a penal clause 
prohibiting the entry of bounty-fed sugar into the territories of 
the contracting Powers "— 

was supported by members of the London, Greenock, 
Bristol and Liverpool Chambers, but was ultimately 
defeated by 42 votes against 25. 


THE annual meetings of the National Council of 
Evangelical Free Churches have been held at Sheffield 
this week. The Rev. C. H. Kelly, who succeeds Dr. 
Mackennal as president, delivered an address on the 
movement for the Federation of the Free Churches. 
On Mr. Perks’ motion a resolution was adopted calling 
for the provision in every parish of schools under 
popular control. The Rev. Hugh Price Hughes 
denounced the “ degraded savages’ who were breaking 
up meetings. On Wednesday Mr. Aked introduced a 
discussion on Licensing Reform, and on Mr. Compton 
Rickett’s motion the Council approved the Minority 
Report. Dr. Clifford regretted that it was not possible 
for “a gathering of the wisest and sanest men in the 
nation ” to offer any word of advice to the nation in this 
crisis. 


Aw excellent chairman has been secured for the 
London County Council for the ensuing year in Mr. 
W. H. Dickinson, who will be in all respects a worthy 
successor of Lord Welby in that responsible office. Mr. 
Dickinson’s claims to the honour are indisputable. He 
has given the best years of his life to mastering the 
details of London government and furthering the cause 
of London reform. As deputy-chairman in the early 
years of the Council, he gained a close acquaintance 
with central administration in London, and few of the 
witnesses could speak before the Unification Commission 
with fuller knowledge and experience. More recently 
Mr. Dickinson has taken the leading part in advocating 
the purchase of the water companies, 
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SCHEMES OF SETTLEMENT. 
HE change which was bound to come in the 
character of the war came on Tuesday, for on 
Tuesday afternoon Parliament was informed of the 
terms of Lord Salisbury’s reply to the Presidents’ joint 
note, and a few hours earlier Lord Roberts entered 
Bloemfontein, just vacated by Mr. Steyn, “late Pre- 
sident of the Orange Free State.” The despatches of 
the Prime Minister and of the Commander-in-Chief 
have worked up our expansionists to a fine pitch of 
enthusiasm, but not even a never-ending repetition of 
the National Anthem can entirely obscure the fact that 
the professions with which we went into war are now 
finally and openly abandoned and that the enemy who 
were represented as fighting to resist internal reform are 
now proved to be fighting to preserve national existence. 
“We want no territory,” of course—but it is the penalty 
which Englishmen have to pay for doing things so much 
better than other peopie that any territory we touch we 
must keep, whether we want it or not. “ Equal 
rights,” of course—but we must not let a Quixotic 
attachment to theory commit us to the absurdity of giving 
Dutchmen in the Republics votes—for the present, at 
any rate. As for Dutchmen in Cape Colony, Mr. 
Kipling’s short way with traitors will soon reduce their 
numbers to statesmanlike proportions. And are the 
Boers so foolish as to suppose that we have poured out 
blood and treasure like water merely for the purpose of 
restoring to them the independence which we swore we 
would respect? The Times gets quite hysterical over 
the idea; but No, athousand times No. And let us do 
the scoundrels the justice of confessing that they never 
fora moment supposed that we should do anything of 
the kind. With all their faults, they cannot feel 
surprised at that truly British logic which regards the 
bravery and determination of an enemy’s resistance as 
an additional reason for exterminating the vermin, and 
which stands aghast as the moderation of a Christian 
Empire, declared by Lord Salisbury to have “acquiesced 
in the existence” of neighbouring States whose independ- 
ence it is pledged to respect. 

These are the reflections which a perusal of the 
Ministerial Press, Liberal and Tory, suggests. The 
discussion of the real objects of the war has been 
burked until the only possible explanation for its con- 
tinuance is annexation and extermination. The Presi- 
dents’ joint note might have been made the occasion 
for a declaration of policy ; instead of that the Govern- 
ment bluntly announce that “they are not prepared to 
assent to the independence either of the South African 
Republic or of the Orange Free State ” and thereby say 
the one thing which is certain to prolong the struggle 
to the final butchery outside Pretoria, without con- 
tributing a single suggestion towards the settlement 
which, in spite of the determination to do nothing but 
drift and kill, must some day be extracted from our 
statesmen. 

Now a conviction that the war is unjust and 
unnecessary does not prevent the friends of conciliation 
from admitting that the settlement after the war cannot 
reproduce the conditions amid which it sprang. Right 
or wrong, the war is a new and controlling factor in the 
South African situation, and it is idiotic to ignore the 
differences which have resulted. But to plump for 
annexation, as the nation is being asked to do, is not a 
sign that these differences are recognised ; it is only a 
sign that honest men and women can be so worked 
upon by an idle and lying spirit that, whether through 


indolence or through truculence, they forget the first 


maxim of civilised national conduct. And that first 
maxim is that it is a monstrous and an incredible thing 
for one Christian civilised nation to destroy the exist- 
ence of another. It is international murder, and no 
subtleties of patriotic dialectic can make it other than a 
detestable crime. If this sounds mere madness to the 
wiseacres of the Daily Mail, perhaps they will quote an 
instance where the thing has been done. There is 
Poland, of course, but that is a parallel which will 
hardly serve their turn. There is Ireland, but the sub- 
sequent history of that unhappy nation hardly encou- 
rages us to rely on the precedent. And if further proof 
were wanted of the unparalleled infamy of destroying 
the life of a member of the comity of nations, such 
proof is supplied bya letter from Professor Westlake 
in Wednesday’s Times. “A State may cede a part of 
its territory,” says that learned publicist, “ but when the 
whole State disappears there can be no legal cession 
because no Constitution provides for sucha case. Neither 
the Legislature, the Executive, nor any general has 
a commission to put an end to the State’s existence.” 
Exactly ; the thing is against law and against nature, 
and the nation which permits itself to be persuaded into 
such courses runs the risk of international outlawry. 
The essential sacredness of national life is the ideal for 
which English Liberalism has won its repute in Christen- 
dom, and if English Liberals do not protest against the 
crime which is contemplated they will lose and they 
will deserve to lose the inheritance of their forefathers. 

But while we would insist that the recognition of 
the claim of a nationality is the first condition of a 
statesmanlike solution in South Africa, we do not forget 
that the admission of this claim in no way disposes of 
the difficulties which Mr. Chamberlain’s war has raised. 
Only, let all Liberals be sure that those difficulties 
are not made lighter by hesitating over the plain prin- 
ciple which demands allegiance, as the essential pre- 
liminary to a settlement. Once admit the supreme 
necessity of leaving a nucleus for Dutch nationality 
in South Africa, and two chief difficulties remain. One 
is the question of armaments, and the other the ques- 
tion of the franchise. We wish to make a brief and 
practical examination of these two points. 

First as to armaments. Without entering upon the 
gloomy legend of why and when the Boers armed, 
it is perfectly clear that we must have some guarantee 
against excessive armaments in the future. It is at once 
impossible and unnecessary to deprive the Boer farmer 
of his rifle, but we may reasonably insist that the 
Republics shall have no artillery. Such a stipulation 
is both practical and effective. The idea that an inland 
State like the Transvaal can import guns in secret is of 
course mere journalistic ignorance. On the other hand, 
without artillery it is impossible under modern military 
conditions to take the offensive. And therefore it seems 
to us that the whole question of armaments might be 
satisfactorily settled by formulating and insisting on this 
demand in return for a guarantee that the Republics’ 
internal independence would be preserved. 

The question of the franchise is more difficult— 
partly because of the amazing confusion of mind which 
the agitators, from Sir Alfred Milner downwards, have 
exhibited in raising it. The real question is not one of 
enfranchisement at all, but of naturalisation. There is 
nothing wonderful in an Outlander having no vote : no 
one who remains an alien ever has had a vote in any 
country in the world; indeed it is instructive to 
remember that just two hundred years ago, when this 
country was afraid of being swamped by the hordes of 
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Dutchmen who had come over with William of 
Orange, the British Parliament passed a law—which 
continued in force till 1870—that no alien born 
abroad should acquire political rights, even though 
he underwent the process of naturalisation. What 
is wanted therefore is an arrangement by which 
Britishers who are anxious to shuffle off their allegiance 
to the Queen can become subjects of the Transvaal 
with reasonable promptitude ; and the simplest and most 
satisfactory way of introducing this reform would be to 
insist on the exact reproduction of a British naturalisa- 
tion law, such as that in force in the Cape Colony, in 
the reconstituted Republics. Here again we believe 
that such a stipulation would be both practical and effec- 
tive. It would by the mere force of comparison be 
reasonable in itself, and it would secure the opportunity 
of reform for which the High Commissioner strove at 
Bloemfontein. There are Liberals who fear that the 
result of such a policy might be to substitute a financial 
caucus for a pastoral oligarchy at Pretoria. We do not 
believe it—for one reason, because the Cornish miner 
or the Cockney clerk could only enter on the 
blessings of Boer citizenship by surrendering his 
salus as a British subject. Another reason for our 
scepticism is that the financiers, who are said to antici- 
pate an era of unchecked and unlimited power in the 
Transvaal, and to have distributed already on paper the 
various administrative offices, have always hitherto turned 
out wrong in their political calculations. But in any case 
the important thing is to direct public attention to these 
conditions of settlement and not to persuade ourselves 
that the only solution is a course of insolent and wicked 
destruction to the tune of “ Rule Britannia.” Whatever 
may be right, there is one thing which every honest 
citizen who is not drugged with the poison of a blatant 
Imperialism knows to be wrong. The difficulties of a 
generous solution may yet be solved if we will but face 
them, but the first condition of success is that we should 
respect the universal voice of civilisation which bids us 
not to use our boasted strength in murdering our 
neighbours. 





THE HOOLIGANS OF IMPERIALISM. 


_— the previous outbreaks of violence which have 
i disgraced some of our leading cities during the 
last fortnight have been eclipsed by the debauch of 
Scarborough this week. For several hours a mob held 
the town. They wrecked all the property belonging to 
the members of the Rowntree family which they could 
lay their hands on. Some _ picked  blackguards 
attacked Mr. Joshua Rowntree, an ex-member for 
the borough, who commands as widespead respect 
as any public man in Yorkshire. The _ police 
could only stand by and protest. The captain of a 
force of artillery which arrived in the small hours of the 
morning was compelled to seek safety by humouring the 
mob. The chief constable had to arrange for Mr. 
Hobson and Mr. Schreiner to escape from the town 
as if they were notorious criminals fleeing from 
the just vengeance of an outraged community. 
These gentlemen were attacked in the train by 
a gang of roughs. Their host in Scarborough had 
to defend his house against the violence of the 
ruffians who remained in the town. And the cause of 
the disturbance was not a public demonstration. It was 
a private conference, convened by so moderate a body 


as the South African Conciliation Committee, which had 
provoked our new masters. It has come to this, that 
privacy is no longer respected. One English gentle- 
man may not entertain another without getting the 
permission of Milo’s prizefighters. We are back in 
the days when Shaftesbury used his Brisk Boys to cow 
public opinion. Continental rioters must look to their 
laurels. Their genius for creating disorder has found 
its match in England, and we have learnt that beneath 
the crust of English society there smoulders all the 
volcanic fury which has so often astonished our northern 
imaginations as we have watched with complacent 
surprise the convulsions of southern cities. 

Fortunately it is the War party only which breaks up 
meetings. Mr. Hobson and Mr. Schreiner are English- 
men, and no foreign Government can intervene to restore 
order. If a few typical Outlanders had been the 
victims of these demonstrations, awkward consequences 
might have followed. If Mr. Beit had to be hidden 
away, or Mr. Hays Hammond smuggled into a train, or 
if Mr. Albu had to retreat by a back door, how acute 
the sympathy which would vibrate through Germany, 
the United States, and the yet more sensitive tempera- 
ment of Portugal! Sir Alfred Milner’s despatch would 
be taken out of its pigeon-hole. Interference is justified, 
we should hear, not in virtue of any Convention, but 
because a corrupt police won’t keep order. Life and 
property are in danger. A condition of anarchy pre- 
vails. And the elementary conditions of civilisation— 
freedom and order—are violated by the incompetence 
of the British Government or the imperfection of British 
institutions. 

It will be said that a community is judged not so 
much by its acts as by its standards. Take this criterion 
and how do things look? We all remember that the 
Times last autumn treated each feminine shriek 
elicited from Mr. Monypenny by the threat of legal 
proceedings as the last warning message of a brave 
and doomed man who had done his duty and 
earned his salary by inciting to insurrection. The 
Times never whispered a protest against a terrorism 
which has made the clumsy methods of the Pretorian 
Government ridiculous for their moderation. The 
Daily News administered to the rioters a perfunctory 
rebuke, which it has since expanded into an article. 
But it quoted a statement that “ England was not in a 
mood to stand by and hear open ridicule or covert 
sneers at those who had died for England.” A more 
gross and lying misrepresentation of Mr. Schreiner’s 
position could not be invented. After this it is not 
surprising to find the Daily News endeavouring to 
foment ill will towards the Peace party by talking about 
“open expressions of sympathy with the enemy.” The 
Peace party care a good deal more for the soldiers 
than do our international masters. Lastly, the Daily 
Chronicle attacks not the leaders, but the victims, of the 
riotous. The editor assures us that he is quite unable 
to conceive that anybody would persist in defending an 
unpopular cause in the face of opposition unless he 
had some ulterior motive. We are quite ready to 
believe him. 

It is well that the case against freedom of 
speech is not to go by default. We learn that a 
series of meetings is being organised ; that due notice 
will be given to the police ; and that the promoters of 
the meetings, learning from experience, will take their 
own measures to repel violence in default of police pro- 
tection. 

After all, why should anybody be surprised at what 
has happened? ‘These revels of a besotted Imperialism 
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are no sudden or baffling freak of human nature. They 
are the inevitable psychological results of the teaching 
of the last few years. The nation has been taught that 
an Englishman is a law to himself. It is a lesson which 
is soon picked up. Four years ago we were implored 
to set no store on treaty obligations. The sentiments 
of chivalry were held up to derision. We were only 
to fight for our own hand, our own bread and butter, 
or our own speculators, After the Soudan Campaign 
we found a tiny French force in occupation of 
Fashoda. We placed our backs against the wall. 
We set our teeth firmly, we gesticulated with all the 
bravado which would have been proper if the French 
fleet had been clearing its decks for action off Beachy 
Head. After making it as difficult as possible for the 
French Government to withdraw from an untenable 
(and fever-stricken) position we danced over its humilia- 
tion. Then came Mr. Chamberlain’s project of an 
Anglo-American crusade against Europe—the most 
stupid dream which ever mocked the deliriums of a 
statesman. And the cataclysm in South Africa is a 
fitting sequel. Morality has been openly repudiated in 
the Press, on the platform and in the pulpit. We have 
been taught that nationality has no rights and _ that 
magnanimity is cowardice. The nation has assimilated 
its diet with a startling rapidity, and the result is seen 
in the boisterous Imperialism which runs riot in our 
midst, and sets at naught law, order, manners and fair 
play. 

The making of Empires must be differently done if 
it is to act as a Liberal education. It is held in some 
quarters that it is possible to combine Liberalism with 
the spirit which has inspired the foreign policy of the 
last few years. Look to the present state of England for 
areply. Men whoare taught to worship material power 
and to admire aggression are not likely long to care 
much for self-restraint or moderation at home. If chivalry 
is a sickly superstition in international affairs, why 
should men pay any regard to such elementary chivalry 
as consists in giving a fair hearing to their opponents ? 
If national independence is openly sneered at, why 
should personal freedom fare any better? Encourage 
in a nation a taste for adventure and excitement in its 
foreign policy and it will soon seek its pleasures in 
hunting down men who hold unpopular opinions at 
home. If our national ideal is the bully, the violent 
coercion of minorities becomes a virtue. The more 
unequal the conflict, the more creditable to the stronger 
party. Mr. Morley once pointed out how England’s 
foreign policy at the end of the last century—when she 
had taken up arms against freedom in three conti: 
nents—reacted on our domestic liberties. It is a 
singular coincidence which has created a precisely 
similar situation at the close of this. Freedom at home 
is under sentence of death from the same violence 
which proscribes the independence of the Repub- 
lics. And to judge from the papers there does not 
survive enough of the old manliness of the English 
character to crush in an overmastering indignation this 
intolerant and intolerable spirit which finds its myrmi- 
dons in the Hooligans of our streets, its weapons in the 
stones of a hireling mob, its apologist in a “ Liberal” 
newspaper. If these riots are not ephemeral manifesta- 
tions of an ephemeral mood they must be symptoms 
(and still more is our national indifference to this 
disgrace a symptom) of a degradation of character 
which will make many Englishmen hang their heads. 
There are innumerable politicians who proudly and 
loudly claim a part in the victories of Imperialism. We 
do not envy them their share in its humiliations. 


THE TREATMENT OF SIR DAVID 
CHALMERS. 


A. FAIR test of the morality of an individual is 
A supplied by the actions of that individual in 
matters of daily routine. If we find him to be unscru- 
pulous in minor affairs, the chances are that if ever con- 
nected with some far-reaching scheme, his want of 
principle will be equally manifest, and its resulting 
effect necessarily more pernicious because influencing 
wider interests. As an illustration of the above truism, 
the case of Mr. Chamberlain would be hard to beat. 
Of the total absence of high principle displayed by the 
Colonial Secretary throughout the series of events which 
finally drove the Boers to that precise condition of 
despair so ardently desired by the war-party, the world 
is to-day pretty well cognisant. But some time ago Mr. 
Chamberlain was given the opportunity of revealing the 
natural trend of his mind, in a matter involving, it is 
true, certain ethical maxims, but in itself of quite insig- 
nificant importance when compared with the peace of 
South Africa. It was a matter of departmental routine 
more than anything else, and the subject, an enquiry 
into the recent disturbances in the Sierra Leone Protec- 
torate. 

Brietly, the facts relating to the inquiry were these. 
A scheme for imposing direct taxation upon the natives 
of the Protectorate had been devised by the Governor 
of the colony, Sir Frederic Cardew, with the approval of 
the Colonial Office. It took the form of a Hut Tax. 
The Hut Tax was deeply repugnant to the natives of 
the Protectorate, who did not understand it, and upon 
whom in strict equity—bearing in mind the historical 
relation in which we stood towards the chiefs, and the 
fact that the Protectorate natives already paid in indirect 
taxation 80 per cent. of the revenue of the colony, 
receiving no material advantages in return—it should not 
have been levied. The imposition of direct taxation, 
moreover, in such a form was to the native mind and 
according to native tradition of tenure an equivalent to 
destroying their property in their land and houses. The 
tax had been enforced by measures at once violent and 
oppressive. Chiefs—all this the inquiry proved up to 
the hilt—who had always been friendly were arbitrarily 
arrested, bound with ropes, treated as_ criminals, 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment, and made to 
break stones for not paying a tax which many of them 
were too poor to pay. The inevitable happened. A 
local rising occurred ; it spread throughout the Protec- 
torate, and after much bloodshed, in which seven British 
officers lost their lives, was suppressed. ‘Thousands of 
natives were probably killed, and hundreds of native 
villages were undoubtedly destroyed, and their grain stores 
either looted or burned. The Hut Tax, and the circum- 
stances attendant upon it, constituted indeed so lament- 
able a page in the history of our dealings with coloured 
races that, yielding to pressure, Mr. Chamberlain was 
induced to send out a Commissioner of his own choosing 
with full powers to take evidence in order to locate 
responsibility. Sir David Chalmers was appointed for 
this purpose, being specially chosen for his well-known 
integrity, experience, capability and personal knowledge 
of the West African negro. 

After laborious inquiry, the Commissioner con- 
cluded in a sense wholly unfavourable to the Sierra 
Leone Administration, and advised the abolition of the 
Hut Tax. As the Manchester Guardian remarked at the 
time, his report was the most terrible indictment of 
Colonial Office methods of legislation which has ever 
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been penned. Mr. Chamberlain evidently thought so 
too, and, finding himself condemned through his repre- 
sentative in Sierra Leone, promptly threw the Commis- 
sioner overboard, ridiculed his suggestions, reaffirmed 
Sir Frederic Cardew in the Governorship of the colony, 
and maintained the Hut Tax. Sir David Chalmers, 
broken in spirit and perhaps in heart, and undermined 
in health—the result of his painstaking labours—died. 
The world moves quickly. The British public knew 
little or nothing about the controversy. The London 
papers, led by Mr. Chamberlain’s organ, the Times, 
naturally endorsed the views of the Colonial Secretary, 
and the whole thing was forgotten. 

It has remained for the widow of the late Sir David 
Chalmers to show Englishmen, in a terrible indictment 
in the Nineleenth Century of March, which is a sufficient 
answer to a former article in the same magazine, how 
an honest and able public servant, invited to make an 
impartial inquiry, has been treated by the Minister who 
ordered him to make that inquiry. It is a profoundly 
saddening and shameful episode. In the first place Sir 
David Chalmers’ Report was published minus its cor- 
roborative documentary evidence. It was published 
side by side with Sir Frederick Cardew’s criticisms—Sir 
Frederic Cardew, who stood in the position of accused 
party, had been invited by Mr. Chamberlain to criticise 
the Commissioner’s Report—and the documents brought 
forward to supporl his criticisms (for which, strange to 
say, room had been found in the Blue Book) followed 
by Mr. Chamberlain’s summing up. The Report was 
published in Augus*‘, a few days before the prorogation 
of Parliament. Toe documentary evidence was only 
published a month aflerwards, when Parliament had been 
dissolved, and men’s minds were fully occupied with the 
Transvaal imbroglio! That is a specimen of Mr, Cham- 
berlain’s fair dealing. Here is another. During the 
Commissioner’s absence an article appeared in the 
columns of a London daily, which was once Liberal, 
commenting upon the case of Bai-Bureh, one of the 
Protectorate chiefs who, at the time, was being hunted 
down like a wild beast by the West Indian soldiery, and 
who, in the opinion of the writer, had been very hardly 
dealt with. The article vexed Mr. Chamberlain, 
who immediately replied to it by issuing what 
purported to be a report of the disturbances—then 
actually being inquired into by Sir David Chalmers— 
by a certain District Commissioner ; this so-called 
report ascribed the rising to the inevitable conflict 
between a debased barbarism and an _ enlightened 
civilization striving to put down slavery and fetish-rites. 
Its publication was, of course, designed to prejudice the 
Royal Commissioner’s position. No wonder that Sir 
David Chalmers wrote home that the publication of the 
report “ whilst this enquiry is still in dependence is one 
of those things which go beyond one’s comprehension.” 
Here is a third instance. Sir David Chalmers’ instruc- 
tions from the Colonial Office stated that, “it had been 
alleged” that the Hut Tax had been collected “in a 
brutal and insulting way,” and he was told to enquire 
whether the collection had been “ properly carried out 
by officers and others entrusted with that duty.” The 
Commissioner found that in many cases there had been 
brutality, and that officers had not invariably carried 
out the collection of the Hut Tax as they should have 
done. Then Mr. Chamberlain turns round and accuses 
the Commissioner of making charges against officers ! 
But still this was not deemed sufficient, so the Com- 
missioner was saddled with the onus of having omitted 
to quote in his report certain sections of the ordinance 
upon which Sir Frederic Cardew based his justification 


for the measures adopted by him towards the chiefs. 
The accusation was, as Lady Chalmers urges, a most 
damaging one, and in view of the Commissioner’s ill- 
ness, which prevented him from meeting it, common 
decency required its elimination from the Blue-book, 
Examination has now revealed the fact that Sir 
Frederic Cardew intended the Criminal sections of the 
Ordinance to apply to the non-payment of a civil debt— 
the Hut Tax—whereas the Commissioner in declaring 
the imprisonment of the chiefs illegal had naturally 
quoted the Civil sections of the Ordinance to prove his 
contention, little dreaming, poor man, that there lived a 
Colonial Secretary who would have the effrontery to 
argue that the non-payment of a civil debt, either in 
England or Africa, constituted a crime worthy of 
imprisonment with hard labour. 

There are other instances of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
utter want of scruple in this connection, but it would 
need more space than this article permits of to point 
them out. Suffice it to say that no innuendo was too 
mean or too mendacious to serve the Colonial Secretary's 
purpose of blackening the character of a distinguished 
public servant, who had sinned only by his absolute 
straightforwardness and honesty, believing that an 
impartial enquiry was needed and acting in consequence. 
Sympathy must go out to Lady Chalmers, who must 
have suffered cruelly. The concluding sentences of her 
article have in them a world of dignified and pathetic 
reproach :— 

“Had Sir David Chalmers [she writes] lived to know that 
the Queen's Government had identified itself with the policy 
that caused the rebellion, he would have deplored the injustice 
thereby done to the Government and to the fair fame of 
Englind ; he would have deplored the injustice to the Queen, 
acts having been done in her name which must shake the 
touching belief of the people that ‘after God in Heaven there is 
none so good ;’ he would have deplored the injustice done to 
the natives by forcing on them a mistaken policy with illegal 
violence. As for the injustice done to himself, the sorrow of it 
— for those to whom his reputation and his memory are 

ear. 

When, we wonder, will the eyes of Englishmen be 
opened to the profound immorality of a statesman who 
is surely hypnotising them to the point when they will 
be incapable of distinguishing intolerance from equity, 
brutality from justice, wrong from right? 





LA MAISON DE MOLIERE. 


“THE fire fiend has again been at its fell work, and 

within the past week has destroyed a theatre which 
was something more than a mere playhouse—a monu- 
ment embodying the dramatic traditions of the most 
artistic people of modern times. No other theatre in 
the world could be compared to, or compete with, 
the Théatre Frangais. It equalled in the splendour of 
its almost legendary history that wondrous ruined 
Auditorium which nestles on the slope of the Athenian 
Acropolis—the Theatre of A®schylus. Our own Drury 
Lane might have rivalled it had its traditions been more 
carefully maintained, and the national home of Shake- 
speare, Goldsmith and Sheridan had not been degraded 
into a sort of Thespian boarding-house for showy 
melodrama and slangy pantomime. Fortunately, with 
the sole exception of the lovely and gifted Mlle. 
Henriot, the illustrious children of Moliere escaped 
without injury to life or limb, and have found shelter 
among the Parisian theatres only too eager of the honour 
of offering them hospitality. By July next, so we learn, 
the new Maison de Moliére will rise phoenix-like from 
the ashes of the old one, spick, span and new, and, 
let us hope, adorned with every grace of modern 
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improvement. In the meanwhile the performances 
continue uninterrupted, this week at the Opera and 
afterwards at the Odéon. But, be the new theatre ever so 
splendid, it can never make up forthe loss of the grand old 
house. You might as well try to rebuild the Coliseum or 
Westminster Abbey as the famous playhouse in the Rue 
de Richelieu, for no other theatre can boast of so many 
histrionic triumphs, or of so many “first nights” of world- 
wide importance. The boxes from which Napoleon 
and Josephine, the Duchess de Berry, Louis Philippe 
and Marie Amalie, Napoleon III. and Eugénie, and the 
series of Presidents of the Third Republic have 
applauded an unbroken line of famous actors and 
actresses stretching from Talma and Mars to Mounet- 
Sully and Bartet are now but a mere handful of ashes. 
The stage whereon Talma acted before “a pit full of 
kings,” and from which the flashing eyes of Mlle. 
Georges subjugated the Conqueror of the World, is 
rolled away like a scroll, and the whole place, like the 
baseless fabric of a vision, has faded for ever into the 
past. Still, its very site is hallowed ground, for upon it 
the sympathetic Mlle. Mars presented his first laurel 
wreath to Victor Hugo, and Dumas the Elder competed 
with the great author of Hernani in the renowned battle 
of the Romantiques ; there Scribe produced some of his 
finest work, and in our own day Sardou, Paillieron, Augier 
and Dumas fils first graced the stage with their exquisitely 
finished plays, which, when translated, have gone the 
round of the world, and have given to our own actors 
and actresses opportunities for the display of their 
talents denied them by our less finished dramatists. 

As one looks back upon the history of the Theatre 
Frang.is the shades of so many great personalities 
sweep before the imagination as almost to daze it 
Lekain, Mlle. Clairon, Talma, and Mlle. Mars, Mlle. 
Georges, Regnier, Mme. Favart, Rachel, Dumaine, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Rose Cheri, Got, Bressant, Coquelin, 
Mile. Richemberg, Mlle. Piersons, Mounet-Sully, Bartet 
and a host of others, some dead and also others happily 
still living, equally famous, but too numerous by far to 
enumerate. I must not forget however the Sisters 
Brohan, the last of whom, Madeleine, by her recent 
death was spared the pain of knowing that the scene of 
her many triumphs is no more. Doubtless in the new 
house, the children of Moliére will continue to be worthy 
of their parent, and hand down to coming generatious 
the magnificent traditions of their dramatic ancestry. 

The spacious but rather inconvenient house in the 
Rue de Richelieu, so well known to English tourists, 
was however not the original house of Moli¢re. That 
was established in 1689 in the Rue de Guénégaud, the first 
company consisting of only twenty-seven artists selected 
partly from the troup of the little theatre of the Hotel de 
Bourgogne, and wartly from the troup founded by Moliére 
himself which, : though kept together, had no perma- 
nent home since it first performed in the presence of 
Louis XIV. Among the earliest associates of the 
Comedie-Frangaise was Mile. Champsmélé, who 
was a distinct link with the past, having been 
the intimate friend of both Moli¢re and _ Racine. 
From the Rue Guénégaud the company, already 
patented as the Comédie Francaise, installed itself in 
the Rue des Fosses St. Germain des Prés, now Rue de 
L’Ancienne Comédie, In 1779 we find the troup 
established in the little Théatre des Tuilleries, 
drawing all Paris to witness that play which has been 
called the “herald of the Revolution,” Beaumarchais’ 
Mariage de Figaro. A few years later, 1782, the children 
of Moliére migrated across the Seine and found shelter 
in a small theatre which stood on the exact spot now 
occupied by the Odéon. Here they remained until 
1798, and the changes in the nomenclature of their 
theatre form a sort of thermometer of the Revolu- 
tionary movement : Théatre de la Nation, Théatre de la 
Liberté, Théatre de L’Egalité, and Théatre de la 
République. Exactly a hundred-and-two years ago this 
old house was burnt to the ground, and for some time 
the company wandered from place to place, until 1803, 


when Napoleon established it definitively in the Rue de 
Richelieu. A subvention of 250,000 francs was granted 
to the new theatre, and a series of regulations formu- 
lated, whose object tended materially to add to the 
dignity of the theatre and to the social and artistic 
standing of the members of the company. To be an 
associate of the Comédie Francaise is something more 
than a mere empty honour; it means a pension. To 
have a play accepted and successfully produced at the 
Frangais is to leap at a bound to fame. 

The destroyed theatre had most of the defects of 
its qualities. The auditorium, especially when filled, 
was extremely imposing, but it was much too large, so 
large indeed as to dwarf the players, especially in 
pieces of a domestic character. M. Coquelin once said 
to me that he thought no theatre, not intended for 
lyric performances, should exceed our Lyceum in size, 
either in the matter of stage or auditorium. On the 
other hand, the entrances, vestibules, lobbies and _ stair- 
cases were magnificent, and decorated with a veritable 
gallery of paintings and statues of quite regal effect. 
Fortunately the majority of these works of art have 
been preserved, and in time to come we shall not miss 
the splendid “Talma” by David, of Angers, or the 
statues of Tragedy and Comedy by Duret, representing 
respectively Mlle. Rachel and Mile. Mars, or above all 
the famous Voltaire by Houdon, saved for the admira- 
tion of posterity by the forethought of a fireman who 
ordered it to be encased in mattresses and blankets. 
The house proper was, as I have said, imposing, but so 
far as convenience and safety went it was little short of 
a death-trap, and one often wondered when attending a 
crowded performance how it would be possible in case 
of disaster for anybody to be saved, every passage being 
blocked by those deadly automatic seats popularly 
known as straspontins, which are as dangerous as they 
are uncomfortable. As to the back of the stage, it was 
hopelessly antiquated, the dressing rooms of the 
principal actresses being on the fifth floor and having 
no direct communication with the stage excepting by 
narrow passages and intricate staircases; so that in 
a certain sense the destruction of the place at 
a time when it was empty may be looked upon as 
a blessing in disguise. But will the lesson of this 
catastrophe be taken to heart? I doubt it. The crass 
carelessness which preceded the disaster in the Théatre 
Frangais is only another illustration of the happy-go 
lucky way in which even the best intentioned managers 
neglect the safety of their audiences, and, for the matter 
of that, their own. The whole house, it seems, was 
overheated, and by way of cynical contrast the cisterns 
and tanks were correspondingly empty. It is to be 
hoped that when the theatre is rebuilt the invaluable 
archives, library, historical pictures and relics will be 
under better and more rigid supervision. Even an 
Englishman may ask, without any offence, what M. 
Claretie meant by leaving the priceless MS. of Hernani in 
his writing desk. Once used, it ought to have been 
returned to its proper repository, in a part of the build- 
ing rendered as fireproof as humanly possible. So far 
from such necessary precautions being taken, however, 
we find, thanks to the negligence of officials, the archives 
in such an unsafe position that strangers from the street 
were able to reach them and throw them out of the 
window to save them from the encroachment of the all- 
devouring flames. 

One might imagine that Paris, of all cities in the world, 
after its many cruel experiences in the past, would be 
the most zealous for the safety of its public monuments. 
Since 1618, when the Palais de Justice was burnt down, 
how many historical monuments have perished in the 
flames !—the Exchange in 1626, the bridge of the 
Tuilleries in 1657, the Church of Le Petit St. Antoine in 
1705, L’'Hotel Dieu in 1727, and the new Palace of 
Justice in 1738. In 1763 the first Opera House was 
burnt to the ground, to be rebuilt in 1766 and again 
destroyed by fire in 1781. The Del: ssements Comiques 
perished in 1787; the Ménus Plaisirs in 1788; the 
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Cirque Royal in 1798; and in the following year the 
Théatre Francais. In 1827 the Ambigu Comique and 
the Palais Royale shared the same fate. The Théatre 
Italien and the Folies Dramatiques were burnt down in 
1836 ; the Vaudeville in 1838; the Hippodrome in 1839; 
the Diorama in 1848; in 1863 the great railway station 
of L’Quest ; in 1866 the Théatre Déjazet ; Belleville in 
1867 ; the Hippodrome in 1869; the Opera in 1873. 
The year 1887 was rendered ominous by the appalling 
catastrophe of the Opéra Comique, and ten years later 
the Bazaar de Charité closed the lengthy series of 
accidental fires. We have had our own calamities : 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane have perished in the 
flames and been rebuilt ; but fortunately we have fared 
better than our neighbours, though I am afraid this is 
the result of better luck than management. 


RICHARD DAVEY. 





THE BIRCH, THE BOY, AND LORD 
SALISBURY. 


HE Youthful Offenders Bill, which passed through 
committee of the House of Lords on Monday 
last, is a good joke or a revolution according to the 
age of the critic. It is fortunately well understood 
nowadays that to imprison a child even for a few days 
is an intolerably mischievous and objectionable pro- 
ceeding, and everybody is ready to welcome an alterna- 
tive punishment—for his neighbour’s children—if one 
can be found which is satisfactorily brief, painful, 
deterrent, and morally and physically safe. Lord Salis- 
bury is probably quite right in his contention that the 
vast mass of the people have no abstract objection to 
the whipping of abstract children, and that the “ silly 
sentimentalists ” who do object are a “ narrow section.” 
Lord Salisbury’s protests against sentimentality are 
always well-timed, and couched in such restfully plain 
language that they leave nothing more to be said on 
his side. I think he exaggerates, perhaps with 
intent, the light-hearted frequency with which flog- 
gings are administered at public schools ; the Prime 
Minister’s audience on Monday, if minded to be 
accurate, would probably deny that they were birched 
by their head-master de gaicté de ceur three or four 
times per term, and would allow that flogging at public 
schools is, and always has been, reserved for offences to 
a frequent repetition of which they would not very 
readily plead guilty. The boy who in books of remini- 
scences construes Tanta erat ejus audacia, “ His aunt 
was an audacious woman,” is, it is true, mostly flogged, 
but allowances must be made for the necessity of round- 
ing off a story. In later years, in the club smoking- 
room or the House of Lords, your vague memory 
recalls a highly inaccurate and jocular impression of 
floggings, love-affairs, sea-sickness, debts and examina- 
tion-catastrophes, concerning which at the time neither 
you or your companions or superiors felt in the remotest 
degree jocular. In legislating about the birch it is safer 
to regard even a“ graduated scale of punishment accord- 
ing to age from six strokes to eighteen strokes” asa 
somewhat serious business. 

Now I must save myself from being classed among 
the silly sentimentalists by expressing my conviction 
that for certain children physical pain, and plenty of it, 
isa necessity. If you catch a twelve-year-old boy of 
sound mind and body in the act of putting a sleeper 
across a railway just as a train is due the boy must be 
severely hurt by somebody, or the whole social system 
will be thenceforth in danger. If you are confronted 
with a ten-year-old girl who quarrels with her neighbours, 
declines to do her lessons or eat milk-puddings, and 
expresses her annoyance with any trifling ill by tearful 
screams you may send for the nerve-doctor, but it is not 


bad policy to experimentalise with a whipping. On 
the other hand, if I have now purged myself from sus- 
picion of sentimentalism, I may say that among a very 
considerable crowd of children who honour me with 
their acquaintance and confidences about most matters 
in this world and the next, I do not know more than 
three to whom a flogging would bring any other feeling 
but one of tempestuous insulted rage of incalculable 
duration. Among these modern little folk, with their 
heritage of over-strung nerves and their surroundings 
of hurry, over-work and over-amusement, physical 
violence is simply a grotesque anachronism. You 
might as reasonably give brimstone and treacle to a 
child dying of inherited consumption. And when we 
come to the class of children who would be more 
especially affected by the provisions of the Youthful 
Offenders Bill we find two further difficulties. In the 
first place, not only does a large proportion of this class 
suffer from the mental effect of modern over-strain as 
severely as children in the upper classes of society, but 
their bodies are considerably less fit for the operations 
meditated by the Bill. There is no superstructure of 
beef to be worked through before the executioner 
reaches the better feelings of his victim. Secondly, I 
do not believe that any assurances cf Lord Salisbury as 
to the measures adopted at Eton in his youth or to-day 
would induce even the educated artisan to allow his 
children to be whipped by any policeman or official 
whatever. There may or may not be—probably there 
is—a majority of men who regard the birch as a 
humorous and salutary instrument for the correction of 
children in general, but nine-tenths of these men and 
women who regard such proceedings in the abstract 
with the eye of the philosopher will criticise them, when 
applied to their own children, witha vigour of disappro- 
bation which will frequently lead to further police-court 
proceedings. No member of the House of Lords or 
Commons and only a small minority of the constituents 
of the latter, will offer any serious objection to the theory 
of the Bill ; the magistrates who order its provisions to 
be enforced will sometimes make harsh blunders, but 
mostly they will be fair and lenient ; the executioners 
themselves will rarely lose their tempers or their 
humanity. But half the executions will provoke a local 
tempest of recrimination, abuse, newspaper correspond- 
ence, House of Commons questions and personal assault 
and battery which will become monotonous. Lord 
Salisbury’s diatribe against sentimentality was admirable, 
but he showed himself inappreciative of a common and 
defensible sentiment when he added that he “ could not 
understand why the arm of a policeman should be more 
contaminating than the arm of a parent.” 

If arguments of sentiment and expediency can be 
urged against the systematised whipping of juvenile 
offenders, and if, further, every argument in the world 
can be urged against their imprisonment with older 
offenders, the punishment of children by the State 
evidently becomes a perfectly simple business, and, like 
most simple things, extremely costly. You want sepa- 
rate magistrates, courts, laws, prisons and prison officials ; 
that is all. Amd that is a state of affairs at which we 
shall very soon and very easily arrive ; for the Juvenile 
Offenders Bill, if it has demerits, has put on record once 
for all that to shut up a mischievous boy in prison next 
to a clever thief isa perfectly intolerable scandal, than 
which any form of punishment, however clumsy and over 
severe, is better. You may fix the age of childhood at 
anything from ten to twenty : you may say that for the 
price of these special prisons you could have 
an army-corps, and that for the trouble of them 
the millennium would be a totally inadequate 
reward ; but they have got to come, and to come soon. 
Childhood matters too much to us to allow of delay or 
parsimony in dealing with any portion df it; and a 
child-criminal is mostly so malleable an object, with a 
long future of weal or woe so entirely in your hands, 
that common sense demands free expenditure of time 
and money on it. We have not, I suppose, so entirely 
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out-soared the wisdom of our ancestors as to be able to 
dispense entirely with whipping ; but it seems a pity 
that at the end of the nineteenth century we can think 
of nothing better than to systematise it, and then to sit 
down (or, let us say, fold our hands, since the other is 
not a happy expression under the circumstances), allow- 
ing that our ideas of reform are at an end, 


EpWarRD H. Cooper. 





LETTERS ON THE CRISIS. 


(From Thomas Harboitle to his brother Foseph, temporarily 
resident abroad.) 


No. IX, 


Accept my hearty congratulations on the 
brilliant success of your little Ladysmith celebration at 
Pusterthal. The sight of your Union Jack, specially 
manufactured for the occasion, floating proudly from 
the window of your first floor must have conveyed to 
the benighted Germans who inhabit the town a striking 
notion of the might and majesty of the British Empire 
and of the loyalty of its solitary representative. You 
complain that you were unable to secure the presence 
of a single German at the banquet which you had pro- 
posed to give in the evening, and that as a matter of 
fact all those whom you invited gave you a curt and 
impolite refusal. But consider, my dear Joe, what these 
Germans are. When all is said and done they are after 
all nothing but foreigners, and all foreigners, as you and 
I know well enough, are consumed with a passion of 
envy when they contemplate the beneficent glories 
of our country or the free and genial faces of our 
countrymen. Germans don’t take cold baths, they have 
never been flogged at public schools, they can't ride to 
hounds, their manners at table are distressing (for 
instance, they generally fail to lay their forks and their 
knives alongside of one another when they’ve finished 
eating), their trousers are of a shocking cut, their 
men are mostly fat, their women are both fat and 
sentimental, they all know too many things besides 
being ridiculously ignorant and taking lower wages than 
Englishmen, their language is abominably difficult and 
ugly, they’ve never read a line of Kipling, and—worst 
sin of all—they’ve never, poor devils, had the chance, 
which is freely offered to every Briton, of living in 
Mr. Chamberlain’s mild and magnificent eye-glass or of 
hearing Lord Rosebery lash himself into a panic over 
the melancholy, friendless, abandoned condition of our 
Empire. Joe, you must forgive the Germans in con- 
sideration of all these terrible natural disadvantages 
under which their nation groans and labours ; you must 
forgive even the small but malignant German boys who, 
during your temporary absence, tore down your Union 
Jack and carried it away. Who knows but that some 
day as they gaze at it the true light may break upon 
their boyish minds and convince them, as they ought to 
be convinced, cf our magnificent superiority to every 
other race of men ? F 

Talking of Germans, Joe, | pause for a moment to 
call your attention to the diplomatic correspondence 
between the British and German Governments which 
has just been published. You will remember that our 
naval officers, suspecting, from information received, that 
certain German ships carried contraband of war, seized 
them, discharged their cargoes, searched them through 
and through, and otherwise treated them in a manner 
which any right-feeling, properly conducted ship 
was bound to resent. The German Government took 
the matter up and instructed their Ambassador to 
address Lord Salisbury in a very peremptory and 


{* DEAR JOSEPH— 
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disagreeable tone. In fact, I’ve never read any. 
thing that comes much nearer to my idea of 
the Almighty addressing a black-beetle than the 
language that Count Hatzfeldt used to our Prime 
Minister. Here, thought I to myself as I read it, is 
Lord Salisbury’s chance. Isn't he the head of a 
Government that has just conferred the inestimable 
blessing of war upon a united country, and isn’t he 
bound to satisfy the Jingo fever of his countrymen by 
showing a proper spirit, not merely to truculent Boers, 
but also, and even more emphatically, to arrogant, 
hectoring, insolent Germans, who dare to deny our 
right to do as we like on our own peculiar Ocean? 
Surely, I thought, the man who refused to submit to 
Kruger, and allowed Chamberlain to give that President 
oratorical snuff will blow a blast of detiance in the ears 
of the Emperor William and Count von Bilow. But, 
alas! my dear Joe, he did nothing of the sort. He 
merely observed that he had received “with some 
surprise a communication worded in so abrupt a 
manner,” and then, having argued the matter at some 
length in order to save his face, he proceeded to cave 
in, to collapse like a pricked bladder, to yield deferen- 
tially all along the line, with the result that all these 
dastard ships were released with apologies, and 
that we undertook to pay compensation for their 
seizure. Is that your spirited foreign policy? Is 
that the latest rendering of civis Romanus sum, that 
glorious motto bequeathed to us by the Latin grammar, 
Lord Palmerston, and the leader-writers of the Globe 
and the Daily Mail? I tell you honestly, Joe, 
I don’t like it a bit. I’ve been reading so 
many sermons lately that I’ve become convinced that 
our country ought always to be at war with somebody, 
and that the more nations we have fighting against us 
the better it will be for all of us—always excepting, of 
course, those who die, or get wounded, or have to pay 
increased taxes, a miserably insignificant minority who 
may be neglected, like the weight of the elephant in 
the problem. Judge of my patriotic anguish then when 
I found that Lord Salisbury disregarded this absolutely 
gilt-edged opportunity for making war against the 
detested Teuton. He couldn’t have been afraid, of 
course. A country that can affront two Dutch Republics 
with an unblenching cheek, a country that can avenge 
Majuba by bringing 40,000 men against 4,000 and so 
capturing them, after bombarding them with fifty guns 
for several days, cannot possibly shrink from war with a 
paltry German Empire. However, there it is, Joe ; we 
are still in a wretched state of peace with Germany, and 
are still free to devote all our energies to the ex- 
termination of the Boers. 

Here in London, my dear Joseph, we celebrated the 
relief of Ladysmith not, I am sure, with greater 
patriotism than did you in Pusterthal, but certainly with 
more noise. I read somewhere that this jubilant cele- 
bration as of a victory more triumphant than that of 
Blenheim did no discredit to those habits of dignified 
self-restraint for which our nation is justly famous, It 
was, so the writer averred, no mere gush and froth, but 
the stern rejoicings of a proud and loyal people 
determined to prove their patriotism. Well, Joe, I saw 
a good deal of it. In the City, I saw a very red-faced, 
well-fed stockbroker sternly blowing a tin trumpet and 
proudly and loyally dancing on his own (I hope it was 
his own) top-hat. A dozen or so of florid ladies from 
the East end in large hats and abundant feathers were 
sternly embracing an equal number of proud and loyal 
costers, who were sternly breaking from the fond embrace 
to execute patriotic horn-pipes on the proud and loyal 
toes of such citizens as were unable to get out of their 
way. Nothing sterner could well be seen than the 
cabmen, the ’busmen, the drivers of donkey-carts, the 
ragged little boys and the shouting denizens of various 
proud and loyal public-houses. It was magnificent, Joe, 
and, I hasten to add, it was war—war which brings out 
the noblest feelings of the human breast, which makes 
even school children yearn to stick bayonets into every- 
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body, which knits us all in a common brotherhood, 
which gives Mr. Cecil Rhodes an opportunity for making 
vulgar, huckstering speeches, which turns the Daily Mail 
into an oracle, and even goes so far as to make Mr. Hugh 
Price Hughes and Canon Knox Little look upon Mr. 
Chamberlain as a statesman, and upon Sir Alfred Milner 
as a misrepresented saint. 

This being so, you'll be as glad as any other raving 
idiot of them all to know that we are not going to stand 
any nonsense about peace from anybody. No,no. We 
must have more slaughter. There must be more 
widows and orphans, more ruin and desolation. In 
fact we must, at whatever cost, extinguish the 
freedom of these two Republics. So be it then, 
Joseph ; but when next you, or Chamberlain, or Henry 
Chaplin get up to speak of our country, “ that mighty 
Empire ”—I can hear you saying it—“ which befriends 
the weak and downtrodden, and rescues the oppressed 
nations from the tyranny of the despot ”—when next 
you try to say this in public I shall hope to be there to 
watch you. I don’t think you'll get the words out, and 
you won’t be able to complete your peroration with 
admiring references to Poland or Hungary or Switzer- 
land or Finland. You'll stammer and hesitate, for the 
blood of the Boers will choke you as that of Danton 
choked Robespierre. 


Farewell, my free and celebrating brother, 
Yours as always, 
THOMAS, 





THE ADRIAN STOKES EXHIBITION, 


HE quaint charm belonging to the country of the 
Zuiderzee has verily claimed Mr. and Mrs. 
Adrian Stokes for its own, Here each has found scope 
for the development of a widely different talent. Mrs. 
Stokes, indeed, may almost claim to have discovered in 
her gesso grosso work a fresh field for artistic operations, 
if that can be called fresh which has been lost for cen- 
turies, buried with a few of the older Italian and Flemish 
painters. Of these experiments in gesso grosso | shall 
have something to say presently. Meanwhile, one may 
profitably consider the more familiar oil pictures and 
studies which constitute the greater part of this exhibi- 
tion at the Fine Art Society’s galleries—a charming 
exhibition for general quality; an expression of art 
that gives an overwhelming sense of light and air and 
palpitating life ; a pictorial book on North Holland, its 
quaint country folk, its boundless meads of green and 
grey, its pines and poplars, its sober canals, its vivid 
roofs, the gaudy colour of its maritime life. 

Still speaking in a general sense, Mr. Adrian 
Stokes’ work shows no loss of power, and sometimes, as 
in his treatment of ship subjects, there is an obvious 
gain. And yet, where the gain is less obvious, the dis- 
appointment one feels is great out of all proportion. It 
is possible that one expects too much. Otherwise it is 
difficult to explain why, to take three examples, the 
artist’s beautifully toned “Red Roofs and Reflections” 
makes the glaring vermilion in the adjacent “ A Summer 
Afternoon,” or the startling black-and-white cows in 
“Moonrise over the Dunes” seem almost repulsive. 
And although there are in the gallery several other 
instances in which similar atmospheric dreams are 
similarly interrupted by strong-coloured nightmares, the 
two last-named sketches are particular offenders in 
respect of what may be termed Mr. Stokes’ abuse 
of assertive colours, There is atmosphere in Holland 
as elsewhere, and it is impossible that it should 
be so rarified, or that-local colour should be so 
strong, as to produce the effect produced in some 
of Mr. Stokes’ canvases. I am unwilling to multiply 
instances in this connection, but one of the largest 


pictures in the room, No. 63, is entirely marred by two 
abominable vermilion figures. Shut them out from view 
with the hand or the hat, and one will find that the 
picture is in perfect, almost glorious, harmony, and 
teems with the atmospheric light of which the artist is a 
master. 

With Mr. Stokes’ art I have always associated a 
wealth of delicate colour, an absolute abhorrence of 
garishness, a poetical mystery and, above all, the power 
of light attained by broad treatment. He has lost none 
of them; rather has his subtlety increased, if one may 
judge from the sober-toned pieces to be found scattered 
amongst these gay studies of Dutch life. It is absurd, 
at any rate, to accuse him of crudity in colour sense, or 
charge him with misappreciation of values. Moreover, 
the repetition of vermilion and black and white in a 
section of his work seems to point to a settled conviction 
concerning the force in nature, atmosphere notwithstand- 
ing, of these colours, Is this conviction merely the effect 
of contrasting the bright colours of Holland with the 
duller skies and roofs of English landscape? Or does 
it result from a hankering after purely decorative 
schemes? Do these sketches of his aim at pure realism, 
or does he seek to combine with his treatment modern 
decorative methods? Hitherto, in his work, Mr. Stokes 
has been so emphatically natural, so indifferent to what 
may be called artificial arrangement, that one doubts 
the possibility of combining his style with more decora- 
tive methods. But this looks very much like what he 
has essayed. If it is the case, he has spoilt the old by 
the introduction of the new. He has fallen between 
two stools. 

Yet this failing, if it is a failing and not a disagreeable 
stage in the artistic evolution, can only partially detract 
from the genuine artistry of the whole exhibition, in 
which there is work that is worth crossing a continent 
to see. I doubt whether finer technical qualities could 
be found than are contained in the “ Net Mender” of Mrs, 
Adrian Stokes, even though the suggestion of Japanese 
paper in the background of a cottage interior may seem 
somewhat out of place. Mrs. Stokes, however, is 
entitled to the taking of a few liberties of this sort. 
Hers is the decorative temperament and aim, and she 
goes straight to her goal, especially in her small studies 
in gesso grosso. Concerning this process, it is only iden- 
tical with the tempera and plaster methods of the 
Renaissance, in so far that Mrs. Stokes, like the old 
tempera painters, works on a plaster surface. In 
her method, however, the plaster is allowed to dry, 
instead of being manipulated whilst wet, and her 
medium is not tempera, but the modern water-colour. 
Tempera is comparatively opaque, and when it is 
covered by an oil glaze or one or two coats of varnish 
is hardly to be distinguished by ordinary observation 
from a smooth work in oil. Water-colour, on the other 
hand, is essentially transparent, it lends itself to the use 
of pure colour, and on a dry plaster surface at any rate 
it is in no way marred by definitely outlined indications 
cf form. Mrs. Stokes’ Dutch types—and the majority 
of them are very Dutch indeed—show a pretty fancy 
and an enviable power of colour. “ Under the Birch 
Trees ” (No. 34) is one of the best examples. There are 
few that are worse, and none so far as rhythm of line 
and extreme refinement are concerned. 

Before leaving this Gallery, which, to tell the truth, 
left me no eyes for the more conventional art in the 
adjoining rooms, I should mention a non-Dutch picture 
by Mr. Adrian Stokes, which is typical of his successful 
daring and dexterity when he is removed from the 
danger of a certain primary colour aforementioned. 
This is his “In Cornish Marshes,” wherein he is 
uniformly cool and grey. The reflection in the water 
of a cloud cumulus which is not contained in the picture 
is not a novel device in composition, but it is here 
wonderfully successful, and the free, Corot-like treat- 
ment of the entire reed and water scene shows the 
artist almost at his best. 

F. J. M. 
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IRELAND AND THE TRANSVAAL. 
A NATIONALIST VIEW. 


“ The very anti-British attitude which has been taken up by 
certain Nationalists in Ireland will not be forgotten when there 
is talk later on of attempting to put new life into the Home 
Rule corpse. The utter foolishness and stupidity of those who 
eternally declare that England's difficulty is Ireland's oppor- 
tunity, and that now is the time to harass the mother country, is 
even apparent to the bitterest Radical. Meetings have already 
been held under the auspices of the Nationalists, and treasonable 
utterances then made have given the supporters of Home Rule 
in this country a regular icy cold shower bath. The British 
workman, no matter what his condition, loves the honour of his 


country, and knows how to treat traducers. ‘Every one of 
these meetings held in Ireland simply means the further solder- 
ing up of the coffin of Home Rule.’ This was the parting 


sentence to me to-day of a member of the Commons, who has 
been a most consistent supporter of the aspirations of the Irish 
Nationalist Party ever since Mr. Gladstone's first Home Rule 
Bill."—London Correspondent of Irish Times. 


“THOUGH contlicting accounts have been circulated 
in England as to the real sentiments with which 
three-fourths of the Irish people regard the present 
war, the question is one as to which nobody who has 
had opportunities of feeling the popular pulse can pos- 
sibly harbour illusions. The sentiment is reflected, but 
perhaps not fully reflected, in the Irish amendment to 
the Address, which was moved by the Chairman of the 
reunited Irish party and supported by the entire Nation- 
alist representation present on the occasion. It is a 
feeling which finds a more robust utterance in the 
resolutions and speeches in Ireland, with which the 
British Press has already familiarised its readers. 

I do not, in the course of the following remarks, 
propose to discuss whether the resolutions and speeches 
referred to in my _ text-quotation were or were not 
“ cowardly,” “ seditious,” “ undignified,” “ignorant,” and 
“ blatant,” as they have been variously described. I pass 
at once to the consideration of the more important point 
that, whatever these resolutions and speeches were, the 
sentiments contained in them, if they had never been 
publicly expressed, are common property; and, this 
being so, | wish to set out a few reasons why the 
knowledge, grievous though it be to our English 
friends, and much as it may test their allegi- 
ance to our cause, should not have dangerously 
exaggerated significance attached to it. It will doubt- 
less be regarded by many others besides the Radical 
member of the extract with which I preface these 
remarks as an ebullition simply of that wild and ineradi- 
cable hatred of England, which is proof against the 
many acts of atonement that she has recently made to 
this country for past misgovernment, and which blinds 
those whom it has obsessed even to the common-sense 
consideration that without English good-will no further 
reforms are likely to be attained. 

But this would be a quite erroneous because an 
incomplete view. It is indeed true that, as things now 
stand, there is little sign anywhere in Ireland of the 
survival of that temporary “Union of Hearts,” the 
causes which led up to whose dissolution it is unneces- 
sary to recapitulate here. 

On the other hand it is also true—and this is the 
point which our English friends are apt to overlook— 
that the severance of our alliance with the Liberals and 
our return to the sfaius quo ante 1886 do not at all imply 
that there is any incurable hatred of England or that 
we are ungrateful to the English friends who still 
remain true to us. Far from it. But let it never be 
forgotten that the “ Union of Hearts,” while it lasted, 
was essentially a conditioned wnion—on our side a 
“ sense of favours to come ;" and that when the prospect 
of the fulfilment of our hopes receded into space the 
alliance was practically, and by the tacit consent of 
both sides, broken off. We do not forget that we owe 
much to the personal sacrifices of many staunch friends 
in England, but we cannot shut our eyes to the fact 





that our professed friends in England are now few, our 
real ones still fewer, while all the time our demand for 
a native Parliament has behind it the accumulated 
pressure of a century of misgovernment. On the 
contrary, we think that those of them who, like 
Lord Spencer, are sincere will, while perhaps deploring 
our attitude, recognise its inevitableness, and that 
the best way to tune the rest once again to concert 
pitch may be by this reminder of a fact they 
were rapidly forgetting, that, pending the conces- 
sion of self-government—either like that of the 
Scotch, by being allowed to transact our domestic 
affairs without interference at Westminster, or in the 
shape of a separate Parliament in Dublin—we cannot, 
as a people, take any pride or interest in an Empire in 
which we feel ourselves to be rather subjects than 
citizens. 

But—here comes the necessary qualification of all 
these admissions: it must not be supposed that the 
attitude of Nationalist Ireland on this question is no 
more than the expression of a sullen and impotent 
hatred of England. I know that this is not so, but 
that it arises at least as much from a genuine belief that 
the war is an iniquitous war, legally, morally, and 
tactically unjustifiable; that it was the continued 
preparations at home and the massing of troops on the 
frontier to back up our “new proposals” that really 
precipitated the crisis; that President Kruger, though 
nominally the aggressor, was really the attacked, since 
the completion of our preparations would have left him 
no other option but an utter and abject surrender. If 
Mr. Maclean’s words are true—and who that has care- 
fully studied the question can doubt them?—that Mr, 
Kruger has as surely been jockeyed by Mr. Chamberlain 
as Napoleon III. was by Bismarck into the position of 
nominal aggressor, why then should those who had 
previously held that we were not justified in shedding 
blood to secure the redress of largely manufactured 
grievances, make this ultimatum the excuse for mutely 
talling into line with the Government, which obviously 
waited but the psychological moment to take the 
step in which Mr. Kruger has forestalled it? Either 
the bulk of the Liberals who protested against our going 
to war with the Transvaal on such an issue failed shame- 
fully to weigh the meaning of the epithets with which 
they described the threatened invasion, or else, upon 
the actual declaration of hostilities, they found that the 
whole issue resolved itself into a question of conflict 
between duty and interest. There is a vast gulf 
between an “impolitic” or an “unnecessary” war 
and a “wicked” war. If, therefore, the war was 
“wicked” before the ultimatum it is just as wicked 
now, and those Liberals who denounced the war in 
advance, had they been consistent, would have voted 
with Mr. Redmond against its continuance and in favour 
of submitting the matters in dispute to arbitration. | 
myself heard one of the most learned, eloquent, and 
devoted workers in the Liberal cause assert with earnest 
conviction that it would not lie in our mouths to taunt 
the French with the infamy of the Dreyfus verdict if we 
ourselves were to take up arms in the interest of this 
miserable stock-jobbed quarrel. And if English Liberals 
can use such language, is it an extravagant hypothesis 
that Irish opposition to the war was very far from being 
the mere expression of a blind and ferocious hatred ot 
England ? 

Not even the concession of Home Rule, as Mr, 
Davitt has truly pointed out, would have induced us Irish 
to become willing parties, express or implied, to this 
ignoble war. “Our country, right or wrong,” is a senti- 
ment that we regard with abhorrence. Long suffering has 
chastened our spirit and taught us instinctively and in 
every case to recoil from all attempts on the part of a 
big nation to bullya small Power into concessions which 
it would not dream of demanding from a larger one at 
the point of the bayonet. If 1 am asked for proof, I 
find a ready illustration in an occurrence that is fresh in 
the memories of all. I mean the late Spanish-American 
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War, the similarity of whose origin has been compared 
by Mr. Chamberlain to that of the present struggle in 
South Africa. In this, if in any case, the sympathy of 
National Ireland might have been expected to be for 
once on the side of the “big battalions.” Ireland is 
connected with the United States by all those bonds of 
affection which, under happier conditions, would have 
united her to England. Ireland loves America for the 
hospitality she has extended to her exiled millions, who 
in that great country have found a field for the develop- 
ment of their talents which was denied to them at 
home. Thousands of their kith and kin were enrolled 
in the ranks of the army that was despatched to wrest 
the last of its foreign possessions from the ancient 
nation whose sway was once almost world-wide as our 
own. Yet when America entered upon her campaign 
of empire-making under the hypocritical pretence of 
abolishing intolerable misgovernment, the only voices in 
Ireland that were raised in her support were those of 
the men who have been amongst the noisiest apologists 
for the piratical expedition to South Africa : Nationalist 
Ireland stood aloof. Hostile resolutions were not passed, 
it is true, but for this there was ample reason in that we 
had no Jocus standi in the quarrel and that, not being 
subjects of the United States, it could not possibly be 
alleged that, whether we spoke or held our tongues, we 
had any share whatever of blood-guilt in the affair. I 
venture nevertheless to say that nine out of every ten men 
of the Irish working classes wished America no joy of her 
undertaking and prayed that the pride of the aggressors 
might be humbled to such extent at least as would give 
them pause if their own Jingoes should hereafter spur 
them to another war of spoliation. 

A word in conclusion with regard to the approach- 
ing Royal visit to Dublin and the order sanctioning the 
wearing of the shamrock by Irish soldiers on St. 
Patrick’s Day. What will be their effect upon popular 
sentiment? It seems to me obvious that they are both 
a natural recognition of the conspicuous valour shown 
by “my brave Irish soldiers,” but exhibited unfortu- 
nately in a cause that is abhorred by most of their 
countrymen. Even the soldiers themselves, in spite of 
their inditferent mental equipment for weighing nicely 
the ethics of the war, must have gone into action with 
pretty much the same sort of feeling as if they had 
been called upon to suppress a rising in Ireland itself. 
It was a cruel irony of fate that placed them in the fore- 
front in a struggle which of all the wars that England 
has undertaken in the century is the one with which 
they and theirs have had least sympathy. The shamrock 
order and the announcement of the Queen’s approaching 
visit have accordingly been received with mingled 
feelings of gratification and displeasure—of gratification 
in so far as they represent a somewhat tardy personal 
acknowledgment of Irish soldiers’ valour and good faith 
in circumstances singularly calculated to test their 
loyalty ; of displeasure in that the occasion chosen for 
this display of kindliness has been so infelicitous. Asa 
leading Nationalist paper, discussing the proposed 
address from the Dublin Corporation to her Majesty, 
bluntly puts it:— 

“The fact has to be faced that the majority of the people of 

Dublin and the immense majority of the Irish people are not 
loyal at all. This country is governed under present con- 
ditions by force, and by force only. If the Irish people in the 
morning were a well equipped as the Boers there is no manner 
oi doubt that there would be an armed insurrection in this 
country. 

While, thereive, this Dublin paper, in common with 
the other Nation. iist organs, bespeaks for her Majesty 
that respectful welcome which is due to her high personal 
character, her vencrable years, the evident sincerity of 
her appreciation of her Irish soldiers and her desire to 
honour them by the fatiguing journey she is about to 
undertake, it protests against the proposed address. 
Why? Simply because “an address expressing less than 
uncenditional loyalty would be an insult; a loyal 
add ‘ess would be, and if it is presented will be, a lie.” 

Nev:rtheless—and I am glad to be able to quote this 


further statement in corroboration of my own remarks 
elsewhere— 

“To the English connection 1n itself the Irish people, as a 
whole, have no rooted objection. They have been always 
ready to accept a Constitutional Government, but Parliament 
has always turned a deaf ear to their demands.” 

Only, we must not be expected to condone the South 
African War—and it is the knowledge that the Queen’s 
visit, even if it have no other political significance, 
sprang from gratitude for services of which, though 
done in the discharge of duty, the country is ashamed, 
that makes the approaching visit unfortunate both in 
time and circumstance—and we must not be asked to 
accept a Royal residence, or any other marks of Royal 
favour, as a set-off against the restoration of the right of 
control over our domestic affairs. 


G. F. A. 





FROM ABROAD. 
THE PROSPECTS OF BRYANISM. 


R. BRYAN is a past master in the art of hypno- 
lL tism. Just as we denizens of the seaboard, 
who know ourselves to be the salt of the earth and the 
pillars of the State, were congratulating ourselves on the 
death of the silver issue, on the passing of Bryan and 
on the rightness of whatever is, Mr. Bryan came among 
us and announced that he would make a few speeches. 
We old fogies turned our backs on him, and chuckled as 
we thought of the shower-bath in waiting for the “ boy 
orator” from Nebraska. We were mightily taken in. 
There was indeed a shower-bath, but Mr. Bryan was not 
the victim. It was down our own spinal columns that 
the ice water trickled. To the amazement of all 
prophets in the East, Mr. Bryan was given a warm and 
voluminous welcome by the common people wherever he 
appeared. In New England he awakened more enthu- 
siasm than did Mr. McKinley four years ago. Nowhere 
could he find a hall large enough to hold the people 
who came to hear him. Several towns suspended 
business for a day, closing shops and public schools, and 
even the courts, in order that everybody might see 
Mr. Bryan. 

That the East should give Mr. Bryan such a warm 
reception must be regarded as a significant manifestation 
of a powerful undertow in public opinion, On the 
surface—that surface which is reflected in the daily 
newspaper—the tide has appeared to be of late McKinley- 
ward. The people of the Pacific coast, believing that 
their future prosperity hinges upon the development of 
a great commerce on the Pacific, are claimed as hearty 
supporters of the Administration’s policy in the Orient. 
They picture the Pacific coast dotted in the near future 
with the vessels of all nations, carrying to the Japanese 
and Chinese the products of California, Oregon and 
Washington. It is taken for granted, therefore, that the 
electoral vote of the Pacific coast will be cast next fall 
for Mr. McKinley. Concerning the “Great West,” 
those States lying between the Mississippi and the 
Rocky Mountains, we have not felt so certain. It is 
now said that this great agricultural and mining region, 
which was the backbone of the Free Silver propaganda 
four years ago, is rejoicing in the sunshine of rising 
prices, that the farmers have lifted their mortgiges, and 
that the miners have been drawn away from silver by 
the new goldfields of Colorado and Alaska, [i is worth 
remarking, however, that the notable rise of prices in 
this country has not yet affected to any great extent the 
goods which the farmer has to sell. He is paying 
higher prices for all he buys—for machinery, for tools, 
for clothing, for his boots and shoes and harnesses 
and for his labour—but on his crops he is not realizing 
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much more per bushel than he got four years ago. 
There is reason to doubt, therefore, that the people of 
the Great West are content in the sunshine of the 
McKinley prosperity. 

In the Middle West, which includes the northern 
States between the Alleghanies and the Mississippi River, 
the population is engaged in agriculture and manufac- 
turing. Chicago is the commercial and financial centre 
of this region. It contains the centre of population, 
and is also the centre of political interest, for if the 
Republicans lose a single State here, they can hardly 
hope to overcome the vote of the “Solid South.” 
There is already an ugly cloud in the sky. Wages have 
not kept pace with profits, and labour has begun to 
fight. In and about Chicago strikes are already on in 
the building trades, and the report comes that May rst 
will be signalized by a general demand throughout many 
trades for a rise of wages. It is to be feared, therefore, 
that the spring will bring us riots and bloodshed, 
perhaps compelling the intervention of the Federal 
troops to protect property and preserve order. The 
Republican party will be shouldered with all the 
responsibility for the outbreak, if it comes, and with all 
the odium for Federal interference, if that proves 
necessary. 

Here in the East, until Mr. Bryan came, the Presi- 
dent’s friends had assumed that the anti-Imperialistic 
sentiment was confined to a few malcontents and moss- 
backed mugwumps. The popular response to Mr. 
Bryan, however, indicates that he has somehow got 
hold of many hearts right here in what he once called 
“the enemy’s country.” The working men of the East 
are busy at fairly good wages, and the small shopkeepers 
are reporting improvement in their business. One 
would naturally expect, therefore, that a man from the 
West, coming to advocate a change in the policy of the 
Government, would be coldly received. 

We are puzzled, therefore, by the reception 
of Mr. Bryan, and are examining with some care 
the platform which he has chosen to build for 
himself. He confines himself to three issues—namely, 
the trusts, Imperialism and the money question. 
To each he gives in his speeches equal attention 
and emphasis. As the common people cannot under- 
stand the money question, he is able to handle it 
in the way most satisfactory to himself. The recent 
rise of prices he explains as an artificial one produced 
by the trusts for their own benefit. This explanation 
has the advantage of simplicity, and appeals to the 
common understanding. Bimetallism, Mr. Bryan argues, 
would enhance not only the wages of labour, but also 
the prices of farmers’ products, and thus the real pro- 
ducers of wealth would get their appropriate reward. 
He has another popular argument. So long as we use 
the same money as Europe, Mr. Bryan points out, we 
must share in all the distress caused by war and rumours 
of war in the Old World. The two continents are now 
linked together by a chain of gold, and the industries of 
the United States must ‘all whenever misfortune over- 
takes the European entrepreneur. What Mr. Bryan 
really has in mind in this argument is the close connec- 
tion between the two continents, due not to the use of 
a common money, but to the mutual employment of 
each other’s capital. The people, however, are not 
economists enough to detect the confusion in his 
thought, and many, I know, are much influenced by his 
ingenious fallacy. 

But trusts just now are Mr. Bryan’s strongest card. 
The agitation against monopolistic combinations of capital 
is the most popular and prominent movement of the 
day. The Republicans are much worried over it, for 
their protective tariff seems to have mothered many of 
the trusts, and, furthermore, several well-known trust 
“magnates” are prominent either as Republican leaders 
or as contributors to the Republican exchequer. 
President McKinley’s friends are very much at sea. A 
so-called Industrial Commission has been sitting in 
Washington for a year, taking testimony on the subject 


. 


of trusts. I am told that it is ready to report, but has 
been ordered to hold back its recommendations until 
after the election, the Republican leaders fearing to 
have the party committed to any definite policy. 
Governor Roosevelt, of New York, is the only 
Republican who does not seem afraid of the question, 
for he made some most definite and sensible recom- 
mendations in his recent message. Teddy Roosevelt, 
however, is not in high favour among the practical 
politicians who surround the President. He is not 
regarded as a politic politician, and, besides, has 
incurred displeasure by criticizing the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty and by declining positively to be a candidate for 
Vice-President. Roosevelt has many friends and 
admirers in circles where the President is not strong. 
That is why he was asked to be the little dog under the 
McKinley chariot. All these developments are satis- 
factory to Mr. Bryan, and furnish reason for believing 
that he is not to lead a forlorn hope next fall. 

Meantime, new issues are coming up week by week, 
and we cannot be certain on what lines the campaign 
will be fought. For example, the new treaty with Great 
Britain, which is to replace the Clayton-Bulwer Conven- 
tion, does not suit the palates of the President’s jingo 
admirers. Why, indeed, should we go to the trouble of 
building a canal across the isthmus if, in time of war, we 
are to get no more advantage from it than our enemy ? 
Or what right has any country in the Old World to 
demand that we shall make promises before we dig that 
ditch? Are we not supreme on this continent? Does 
not the Monroe doctrine give us the right to build that 
canal without interference from any European Power ? 
A good many people are asking these questions, and the 
Hay-Pauncefote agreement, therefore, is bitterly criti- 
cized by many Republicans as well as by Democrats. 
However, if the treaty is ratified by our Senate, as it 
probably will be, the whole subject may be forgotten 
during the next three months, and Mr. McKinley not 
lose a single vote on account of this rather simple 
and sensible solution of a vexatious diplomatic 
problem. 

With regard, however, to the President’s attitude 
toward the Boers, his friends make less hopeful prognos- 
tications. At a time when the English people are 
suffering from the chagrin of reverses, and are disgusted 
by the discovery of the incompetence of some of their 
generals, I hesitate to send across the sea a single 
word that can add to the bitterness of the cup from which 
they are drinking. Yet I assume that you want to 
know the truth. Our President is not increasing his 
popularity by his evident indifference to the fortunes of 
the Boers, or by his anxiety to be most courteous and 
gracious towards Great Britain. Among the people 
the pro-Boer sentiment seems to be gaining strength. 
It is useless to tell the average man that he ought to 
sympathize with Great Britain on account of her service 
to us during the war with Spain. He simply does not 
believe that Great Britain helped us at all during that 
war. 

His scepticism is not to be wondered at, for we 
have no evidence that Great Britain held other nations 
in check when they desired to intervene in behalf of 
Spain. In fact, it is impossible that such evidence 
should be given. Even were it true, no one connected 
with the English Government can make the positive 
assertion without incurring the displeasure of the whole 
of Europe. Consequently, all the denials which have 
been sent in from France, Germany, Austria and 
Russia, and which have been published prominently in 
our newspapers, have never been met by a counter- 
assertion bearing official ear-marks. Many American 
citizens, if not the majority of them, feel that the war in 
South Africa is one of criminal aggression, and they are 
showing no signs of grief because the Boers appear 
thus far to have had the longest-range guns. 


FRANKLIN, 
February. 
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THE MIRROR OF PARLIAMENT. 


WO scenes of interest occupied the stage of the 
House of Commons during the past week. 
Each was, in its way, of moment. One will certainly 
live in the history of the nation, though its acting was 
subdued and its manifestation unemphasized ; the other, 
to which neither history nor contemporaries will attach 
a due weight, was nevertheless a moment of supreme 
importance, for it inaugurated a new policy in our 
military affairs, and opened the gate upon that avenue 
which, if we pursue it, will inevitably lead to ruin. 

When Mr. Wyndham rose, after the tedious 
questions were done, after Mr. Powell-Williams had 
had even his fill of importance, those who were 
about to hear him hoped perhaps for some such 
speech as those which have given the Under-Secretary 
a certain reputation. They were disappointed. This is 
not the place to describe at any length the qualities that 
Mr. Wyndham possesses in his public speaking. He is 
pleasanter in an after dinner speech than in a debate, 
he lacks certainly the power of pathos and the sense of 
emphasis ; but he is careful, he is very scrupulous with 
opponents and he so values style that (I make no doubt) 
his speeches read better than they sound. To use a 
word now out of fashion Mr. Wyndham is a gentleman, 
and being a gentleman he necessarily brings the care ot 
sparing others even into his public work. But Mr. 
Wyndham sacrifices all to geniality, and upon this par- 
ticular occasion two very important elements were 
lacking in his speech. He slurred over without defence 
the gravity of his proposals, and he failed to present 
arguments that might appeal to—even when they could 
not convince—educated men. 

For the Under-Secretary had upon Monday to 
present one of the most momentous resolutions that any 
modern Government has undertaken. For the future 
we are going to pay without stint and without limit for 
our defence. We shall not compel by a law, we shall 
not ask the colonies to come into an organisation that 
shall give them responsibilities as well as protection, we 
shall not show the spectre of discipline to the patriotic 
boys who line the public-houses of London. No, we 
shall simply pay. The old soldiers had nobly responded 
to the appeal! More than 10 per cent. of them had 
come back and re-enlisted—one would have imagined 
from Mr. Wyndham’s tone that a furious resolve had 
come over the nation that Kruger should never take 
London save over the tall corpses of Englishmen. 
“ But there must be compensation for disturbance,” and 
that compensation over and above the pay is £22 a 
man. Half-a-year’s wage to the country labourer, from 
a quarter to a third of the year’s wage to the artizan, a 
fortune to the tramp. 

To meet what the Under-Secretary admitted to be 
an emergency the militia and the volunteers were to 
remain the militia and the volunteers. What about the 
guns? What about the cost of manceuvres, which, to 
produce not even trained soldiery but men of any 
efficiency, should stretch over the whole time that this 
half-hearted proposal gave to the embodiment of these 
civilians? What about the permanent cadres which 
alone can give an armed force any stability? What 
about the intimate knowledge that all non-commissioned 
officers should have of their men and that officers must 
also possess to some degree if a unit is to be properly 
handled? Nothing. Stay, there was one more point 
in this astonishing proposal. Mr. Wyndham holds out 
to the volunteers this bait, that if half a corps do half 
their duty, the whole corps shall earn their grant! A 
member below the gangway gets up and clinches this. 
Mr. Wyndham is not absolutely certain, he thinks it 
means the grant to the whole corps if half the corps 
turn up for half the period. He will look into it. 

The whole scene gave one a terrible impression 
of unreality. Was that pleasant young man with his 
frank face and easy manner defending an abstract point 





before the members of a debating club? Or was he 
seriously proposing the defence of Great Britain—and 
the defence (mind you) of a Great Britain ready to 
declare openly her independence of Europe and of the 
international bond that weighs so heavily upon other 
nations, 

There was one point in Mr. Wyndham’s speech 
which Sir Charles Dilke in his criticism of it hardly 
dared to mention—he did just allude to it, and the 
Times in its report was careful to suppress even the bare 
mention of the matter by that eminent Imperialist. I 
mean the pay of the Colonials. 

Mr. Wyndham touched it hurriedly and as though 
he were scared by it; he implored the House not to 
discuss—he said we “could not haggle with the Colonies.” 
Sir Charles Dilke, in one short phrase, said how far he 
dreaded the example of these men serving side by side 
with our troops, and receiving gold where Englishmen 
took silver. The whole matter was slurred over ; yet 
what was it? Simply this: that the outburst of loyalty 
cost us ten shillings a man a day. We are giving the 
whelps of the lion a small professional income to help 
us in this trouble. Of every pound taken in “ Khakis ” fwo 
shillings goes to pay the South African colonists and the 
Australians. Well might Mr. Wyndham talk of the 
“future basis of a great Imperial force” ; well might 
he rejoice in the prospect of setting the various races 
of this Empice one against the other, and quite rightly 
did he beg the House to avoid the discussion of so 
delicate a matter. But the thing remains for every 
Englishman to consider. If France or Germany paid 
their men thus the Budgets of those countries would 
be doubled by that item alone. 

On Tuesday Mr. Balfour rose just before five o’clock 
to answer Mr. Channing’s question upon the proposals for 
peace. The House, which was very full and had been 
chattering easily, suddenly became silent as the First 
Lord of the Treasury, leaning over the table, read out a 
message that will become, perhaps, the beginning of one 
chapter in the history of England and the close of 
another, There was no jeering. The mass of the party 
behind the Treasury bench had something of the 
appearance of boys at school when a scrape is on. 
They had started a larger business than they 
meant to do, and even at the mention of the 
Trinity there was no perceptible movement among 
them. How hard the message hit was perceptible 
later in the evening, for, though that debate was 
technically upon the war-loan, it was really, with 
the exception of Sir Henry Fowler’s speech, upon the 
proposals of the two Republics. Mr. Redmond, in a 
speech full of passion but marked also by hesitation, 
denounced, of course, the final attitude of the Govern- 
ment—an attitude which every Irishman took for 
granted months ago and condemned. More striking 
however, than Mr. Redmond’s pronouncement was the 
contrast between Sir Henry Fowler and Mr. Labouchere. 
It was not the collapse of the Liberal party nor the 
silence of the Front Bench that was so noticeable ; 
years hence Englishmen will dare to write in detail of 
that transformation in the Party system which has 
destroyed the old aspect of the House of Commons, 
We are accustomed by now to depending upon isolated 
voices for the statement ot Liberal principles—but the 
first point of remark was in Sir Henry Fowler’s praise 
of the Treasury, in his glowing satisfaction at the 
declaration of the Government which moulded his 
whole attitude of courteous approval. It was 
curious to hear him discussing the question of 
terminable annuities with a pleasant smile within the 
hour when the English Government had decreed, 
for the first time in our career, the extinction 
of two Christian nations. And Mr. Labouchere was 
interesting also as a contrast, because he also is an old 
man, and he also spoke with all his heart. It is not 
often that his voice permits itself such strong vibrations 
—he was very much in earnest, and he roused to a high 
pitch of irritation the less gifted of his opponents, 
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Among these it was Mr. MacIver who bore away the 
palm ; his weak face and venerable hair, his high-voiced 
denunciation of the member for Northampton, his 
delight (which he assured us reflected that of the “ great 
industrial community”’ he represented) at the assassina- 
tion of “what had been known as the Republics,” 
reminded me especially of the bloodthirsty ladies who 
insist upon slaughter at dinner-parties in the West-end. 

But that which was more noticeable than all these 
speeches, and that which will linger always in the minds 
of those who heard it, was Mr. Balfour’s way of reading 
the despatches upon which so much of our national fate 
depends. Whether from some perverseness or from 
literary instinct he read out with its full effect the 
splendid passage in which that dying nation appeals to 
God. There was no one who did not carry away the 
mould of that in his heart, and I fancy it was the force 
of such a reading that roused so much venom in the few 
sneers that followed in the Jingo speeches. 


CLIMAX. 





THE THEATRE, 


“BONNIE DUNDEE,” 
| N a historical play the famous names are sometimes 
the subjects of a study of character and sometimes 
the heroes in a tale of incident. Mr. Laurence Irving 
gave us a character study in his first play, Peter the 
Greal ; now in Bonnie Dundee he presents the boot and 
spur and the pageantry of his period. In either case 
the pitfalls are many in the path of the author, and it 
cannot certainly be said that Mr. Irving has avoided 
them all. 

In the first place it is important that any dramatic 
moment in the life of the hero of such a stofv, or any 
personal characteristic which common knowledge may 
associate with his name, shall be introduced into the 
play, and shall net only be introduced, but shal! form 
an indispensable part of the action. In dealing with a 
legendary name like that of Claverhouse, a name about 
which the facts of common knowledge are so few, 
the temptation was great to use its glamour to lend 
brilliance to a story with which it had no essential con- 
nection, and Mr. Irving has yielded to the temptation. 

After all, what does the man in the street—or as 
that gentleman has suffered some loss of prestige by. his 
knowledge being limited to that of Mr. Balfour, 
shall we say the man in the stalls ?—what does the man 
in the stalls know of John Graham of ClaverhouSe, 
Viscount .Dundee (as he appears in the programme) ? 
That he was “ bonnie’’; much loved and much hated ; 
that the great merit of his life was his loyalty to King 
James II. ; that he was killed in the battle of Killie- 
crankie by a fanatic who used a bullet of silver because 
‘“Claverse” wasinvulnerable of lead. All these a spectator 
might tind in Mr. Irving’s play. That the hatred of 
Dundee was founded upon many acts of barbarous 
cruelty, which is also common tradition, he might not 
find; but even if we had aright to expect that the 

i must be allowed some whitewash for his 
hero, 

The fact of the matter is, however, that while the 
name of Claverhouse, the bravery. of his death, the 
hopelessness of his cause have enough of the 
picturesque to swing through a song with gallantry, 
there is not enough of the definite in them for the 
making of a play. Claverhquse on the stage must be 
disappointing. The audience is bound to expect too 
much. But if the dramatist has chosen the theme, if he 
has taken these names for the puppets of a romantic 


melodrama, of which the greater part must be an inde- 
pendent story, he must at least make what historical 
moments there are into indispensable parts of the 
development of his plot and not leave them to be super- 
fluous to it. In Bonnie Dundee we were continually 
introduced to events and persons without whose pre- 
sence the story might have gone on uninterrupted, 
and which seemed only to be interpolated because they 
actually existed or occurred. The vengeful Alexander 
Peden, who occasionally “ warns ’’ Claverhouse and takes 
pot shots at him with no effect, and the whole of the 
battle of Killiecrankie, in which the conflict-was one 
which had never been made vital to the play—upon 
neither of these was the story really made dependent. 
Worst of all, the whole of the second act was taken up 
by a presentation of the desertion of James II. by his 
courtiers. The introduction of James II. might have 
been an opportunity. A crown always makes an 
important figure on the stage, and when the King 
disappeared from the story without ever having really 
entered it, we were disappointed of what we might have 
expected would be a leading factor in its development. 
Mr. Irving might well have made up for the the paucity of 
historical material in Dundee by interweaving his story 
with the fortunes of the King. As it was, the introduc- 
tion of the King was valueless, and even irritating 

Regarded apart from history, apart from the fasci- 
nation of the real Dundee, the play was one which 
will supply, when parts of it—especially the second act— 
are cut, a very efficient melodramatic vehicle for excep- 
tionally beautiful scenery and dresses and for excellent 
acting. A hero who marries his heroine ; a villain who 
tries to separate them ; another lady who loves the hero 
and consents to be used as the instrument of the separa- 
tion (the form of the seed of suspicion to be a political 
cipher in the shape of a love-letter) :—this is the plot. 
Several scenes, more or less conventional to melodrama, 
are used in its development ; the denunciation in the Hall 
of Convention ; the repentance of the dupe and her 
escape in boy's clothes, to be killed in mistake by the 
hero ; the shadow of the hero at the right moment on 
the blind—all are at home at the Adelphi. The pity is 
that history steps in again at the end to require that 
Claverhouse shall be kill prevent a Lappy ending. 

As «4 melodrama the play moves easily and with 
spirit—all but that second act. It is not dull, and it is 
well acted. Mr. Robert Taber, who plays Dundee, has 
already made a mark on the London stage by his Alexis 
in Peter the Gieat and his Macduff in Mr. Forbes 
Robertson’s Macbeth. His acting has a simple and 
direct force in voice and movement which does not fail 
to make its effect. His performance is full of the right 
gallantry for the play. Miss Lena Ashwell, as the 
heroine, showed, in what was not a very good part, the 
grace and charm which make her, perhaps, the most 
interesting of our younger actresses. Mr. Fulton played 
the villain with very great ability but perhaps not quite 
enough of the picturesque, and Mr. Mackintosh was 
incisive but not very interesting as the superfluous 
James II. Miss Suzanne Sheldon as Anna La Riva was 
rather over emphatic in the emotional passages. 

The play owes so much to the scenery and the 
costumes that they deserve a special word of praise. 
“The Palace at Whitehall,’ by William Harford, and 
“ Lady Jean's House ” and the “ Pass of Killiecrankie,” 
by Hawes Craven, are perhaps the best of the scenes ; 

Pass of Kilhecrankie ’ especially being a beauti- 
fully designed and constru cted piece, and the batile 
itself most admirably stage-managed. The costumes, 
which are the work of Miss Edith Craig, are excellently 
done. Bold in colour, caretully adapted to the lighting 
and surroundings of the scene, and so made as to be 
without that appearance of stiffness and discomfort 
which is often seen in seventeenth-ceatury dresses cn 
the stage, they give a sense of the period which adcs 
much to the general effect of the production. 


P. C, 
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SIR ALFRED MILNER IN SOUTH 
AFRICA, 


BY J. A. HOBSON. 


HE exact measure of responsibility which history 
will mete out to Sir Alfred Milner in this 
disastrous and dishonourable war it is too early to 
predict, but it is evident that he has been a very neces- 
sary link in the chain of personages, whose misconduct 
or mistakes, copiously recorded in letters of blood, will 
one day be subjected to the closest scrutiny. There was 
something almost ominous in the well-nigh universal con- 
sent of applause which greeted his appointment in 1896 
to the post of High Commissioner and Governor of Cape 
Colony. The official and the academic worlds, in which 
he had shone with an almost lurid tustre, his many 
friends among the politicians and the Press of both great 
parties, proclaimed him as the heaven-sent healer and 
settler of sore perturbed South Africa. How could it be 
otherwise? Sir Alfred issued from a University career 
of unbroken brilliancy : in the Schools, in the Union, 
and in those semi-public paths which go so far to make 
an academic reputation, he had carried everything before 
him : he was, to quote Dean Church, “ the finest flower 
of human culture that the University of Oxford has 
produced in our time.” After a short novitiate in political 
journalism he became Private Secretary to Mr. Goschen 
during his Chancellorship of the Exchequer. Before his 
appointment to South Africa he held two important 
official posts, that of Under-Secretary of Finance in 
Egypt from 188g to 1892 and that of Chairman of the 
Board of Inland Revenue from 1892 to 1897. Now, 
without the least desire to disparage academic distinc- 
tion and that strictest training in officialism imparted by 
financial administration, I would premise that such an 
education is not in itself favourable to the success of a 
High Commissioner. A _ flower of human culture, 
grown in scholastic soil, with a top-dressing of autocratic 
finance, is not easily acclimatised to the rough, free 
atmosphere of our self-governing colonies. Had Sir 
Alfred Milner succeeded it would have been in 
spite of, rather than in consequence of, the special 
aptitudes evinced in his earlier career. The deep 
essential problems of South Africa, as we now, after 
our tardy fashion, are beginning to recognise, are not 
soluble by a brilliant exploit of mechanical officialism, 
nor are they primarily of a financial character. The 
successful financier in an autocratic Government, such as 
that which England maintains in Egypt, is, celerts 
paribus, the worst man to handle the delicate relations 
of Dutch and British in South Africa. The few who 
combined intimate knowledge of Sir Alfred with 
some personal acquaintance of the conditions of 
Cape Colony did not share the sanguine hopes 
which sped him as he left our shores in_ 1897. 
“Though we felt the strongest affection for Sir 
Alfred,” one of these friends has said, “and greatly 
admired his intellectual powers ; we were sorry about 
his appointment, for we knew that he was destitute 
of judgment regarding the character of men and 
women.” Now since the supreme requisite in such a 
place, at such a time, was this very “judgment of 
character,” and the capacity of human sympathy+which 
gives it nourishment, the risks attending this appoint- 
ment were peculiarly grave. 
Those who have followed in detail the three years 


of Sir Alfred Milner’s government are aware that he has 
never succeeded in winning the trust and affections cf 
the majority of the people he was set to rule. Is _ that 
his fault or theirs? In answering this question let me 
begin by quoting the summary of the point of view and 
policy by which Sir George Grey succeeded where Sir 
Alfred has failed :— 

“ For nearly four years he had diligently studied the people 
and the country he had been sent to govern. He felt himself 
competent to pronounce a decisive judgment upon both.” “Its 
people, he contended, were not rebels, but law-abiding and 
law-loving subjects. He had always acted in this belief, and in 
no case had he been disappointed. They had voted the neces- 
sary money to pay the Hottentot pensioners, and so redeemed 
the promises of British Ministers, while at the terrible crisis in 
India they had sent troops and money, and even given their 
own private horses for the cavalry and artillery in Bengal. 
They were indeed impatient of oppression and high-spirited as 
a race. The founders of the colony had drawn their blood 
from two noble strains, one of which had flowed in the veins 
of Dutchmen renowned for their stubborn bravery and 
unbounded perseverance ; the other was traced from that 
great line of French Protestants who, like the Puritan founders 
of the United States, had fled from their native land to find in 
distant regions a home for civil and religious liberty. From 
races such as these, upon which were grafted the gradual 
accretions of two centuries, he held that a people intelligent 
and strong, loyal and true-hearted, had arisen. But it was 
necessary in order to their proper government that those who 
ruled them should understand them, and that instead of being 
driven by the hand of power they should be led by the hand 
of sympathy.” 

This was before responsible self-government was granted 
to Cape Colony. Now, after a quarter of a century of 
this self-government, how does Sir Alfred Milner handle 
the colony? Does he seek to “understand” the older 
colonists, and to extend “the hand of sympathy”? He 
has travelled their country, he has learned their language, 
but their heart has been a sealed book to him. And for 
good reason. The key of such understanding and such 
sympathy is faith, the trust which Sir George Grey 
exhibited. When Sir Alfred Milner went out, his cold 
and arrogant demeanour, serviceable enough, perhaps, 
in an Egyptian satrap, chilled and estranged the feelings 
of Dutch Africanders; his rigorous insistence upon the 
petty formalities which belonged to his exalted station 
was ill calculated to secure popularity and to heal the 
rupture between the two races which the Raid had 
emphasised. His other public utterances were not in 
keeping with the effusive testimonial to the loyalty of 
the Dutch conveyed in his much quoted despatch to the 
Colonial Office on the eve of the Jubilee in 1897. He 
did not then question the loyalty of the Dutch Africin- 
ders, but his reception of a loyal address tendered at 
Graaf Reinet shows the man in all his naked tact- 
lessness. In his reply, alluding to the professions 
of loyalty, he said, “ Loyal! of course you are loyal ; 
it would be monstrous if you were not.” I need not 
dwell upon the monumental indiscretion-of such an 
utterance. A persistent pressure of the race cleavage, 
attended by a marked absence of attempts to establish 
genial and sympathetic relations between Government 
House and the most respected and influential Dutch 
Africander families, is attested by a thousand details of 
conduct, each of trivial import in itself, but forming 
accumulative proot of governmental incompetency quite 
as significant as the intlammatory language of his recent 
despatches. Much of this evidence is of course derived 
from private sources, which in the nature of the case 
cannot be disclosed, and cannot make its weight felt 
before the public. One statement, however, made to 
ine by an Africander lady, I will venture to repeat. “ Sir 
Alfred Milner told me that he had not been properly 
received in any town in South Africa.” 

But the chief source of the growing alienation of 

the Dutch Africanders of the Cape has been the patent 
and predominant influence exerted at Government 
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House by some of the most violent members of the 
Rhodes party in the Assembly and by leaders of the 
South African League who were committed to a pro- 
nounced anti-Dutch policy throughout South Africa. 
The fact that Mr. Garrett—editor of the leading 
Rhodesian newspaper—and two of the best-known Jingo 
agitators of Johannesburg were in close constant 
communication with the High Commissioner, and were 
his confidential advisers, at a time when all Dutch 
Africanders were held at arm’s length and ignored, is 
common knowledge to Cape Colonists, and is most 
material evidence to them, though its weight is naturally 
discounted in this country. 

Those who rely so confidently upon the expert 
knowledge of Sir Alfred Milner about the Transvaal, 
and who have regarded him as “the man on the spot,” 
deceive themselves. Sir Alfred Milner has no personal 
knowledge of the Transvaal; he has never set foot in 
that country ; he has trusted for his knowledge to the 
political Outlanders who have been introduced to him 
by his anti-Dutch friends at the Cape, and to flying 
visits of his young attachés who have gone to 
Johannesburg and Pretoria to study the situation along 
the carefully greased path prepared by Messrs. Rhodes, 
Eckstein and Co. for English visitors. Such know- 
ledge has, it is true, been supplemented by regular 
communications from the British agents at Pretoria and 
Johannesburg. To those who know the intelligence 
and tactful sympathy of Mr. Conyngham Greene, and 
the respect which he commanded at Pretoria, it is no 
secret that if the conduct of negotiations had been 
freely intrusted to him, this conflict would in all 
probability have been avoided. Noone acquainted with 
the two men believes that the policy of Mr. 
Conyngham Greene, the realman upon the spot, was the 
policy adopted by Sir A. Milner, the man off the spot. 
In the nature of the case these opinions and statements 
are incapable of direct proof ; but they are at any rate 
legitimate conjectures, supported by a large amount of 
indirect but material evidence. If a plain answer could 
be obtained from Sir Alfred Milner to certain crucial 
questions relating to the negotiations preceding the 
war, the public would have a clearer comprehension 
of the way in which this brilliant but prejudiced 
official has been “used” by the clique of industrial 
politicians who are seeking to coin the blood of 
British soldiers into profits and power for themselves. 
Such questions are these, “What private arrange- 
ment with the Colonial Office evoked from you the long 
sensational telegram of May sth?” “Upon what 
evidence did you have your endorsement of the Out: 
landers’ petition, and in particular your convictions of 
“the absolute bona fides of its promoters?’ “Who 
was your sole adviser for the Rand at the Bloemfontein 
Conference ?” “ Why did you disregard the instruction 
of Mr. Chamberlain in his despatch of May 1oth relating 
to the Conference ‘that a meeting should be held for 
the purpose of discussing the situation in a conciliatory 
spirit,’ and instead thereof substitute a cast-iron demand 
for a particular franchise?” Finally “Upon what 
evidence, tendered by you to the British Government, 
did the latter declare, in their despatch of September 
8th, withdrawing the Joint Enquiry after it had beea 
accepted, that ‘they are satisfied that the Law of 1899, 
in which their proposals were finally embodied, is 
insufficient to secure the immediate and substantial 
representation which her Majesty’s Government have 
had always in view’ ?” 

If full, definite replies to these questions could be 
secured, it would be found that our High Commissioner 





had brought us into this present pass, because he had 
allowed himself to become the tool of a set of political 
and financial schemers whose names are notorious in 
South Africa, and which, if divulged, would seriously 
damage our policy among all respectable British 
colonists. 

It must be frankly admitted that these allegations 
and suggestions are not convincing to those unacquainted 
with the social and industrial atmosphere of South 
Africa. At most they will serve to fortify the evidence 
of indiscretion and incapacity furnished by public 
utterances and conduct, as displayed in official docu- 
meénts. It is difficult for Englishmen to realise the 
magnitude of the offence committed in charging 
disloyalty against the Cape Dutch. Apologists affect to 
whittle down the charge, and make out “it was such a 
little one,” by the familiar method of quoting one 
sentence of the charge and omitting others, or of 
offering a carefully watered paraphrase. These are Sir 
Alfred’s words :— 

“A certain section of the Press, not in the Transvaal only, 
preaches openly and constantly the doctrine of a Republic 
embracing all South Africa, and supports it by menacing refer- 
ences to the armaments of the Transvaal, its alliance with the 
Orange Free State and the active sympathy which in case of 
war it would receive from a section of her Majesty's subjects. 1 
regret to say that this doctrine, supported as it is by a ceaseless 
stream of incessant lies about the intentions of the British 
Government, is producing a great effect upon a large number of 
our Dutch fellow colonists. Language is frequently used which 
seems to imply that the Dutch have some superior right, even 
in this colony, to their fellow citizens of British birth. 
Thousands of men peaceably disposed, and, if left alone, perfectly 
satisfied with their position as British subjects, are being drawn 
into ‘disaffection, and there is a corresponding exasperation on 
the side of the British.” 


Sir A. Milner has been challenged to produce this 
“certain section of the Press” in the Colony, and has 
responded by quoting an article from a single news- 
paper of insignificant importance in a remote corner of 
the Colony, The Stellalandu. He was invited by men of 
eminence, like the Chief Justice Sir H. de Villiers, a 
Privy Councillor and a strong British Imperialist, to 
state the evidence upon which he alleged that— 
“Thousands of men . . . are being drawn into 
disaffection,” or that “a section of her Majesty’s 
subjects” were likely to give armed sympathy to a 
movement for a South African Republic, and he failed 
to comply. 


It is difficult to find language too strong to con- 
demn the action of a man who, in Sir Alfred Milner’s 
position, used such language without being prepared to 
make good his words by a weight of irrefragable evidence 
such as could not be gainsaid. Even had such 
evidence been forthcoming, the policy of such an 
avowal was open to grave doubt : but from that day to 
this no evidence has been produced in support of such 
a charge. It was calculated only to one end: to pro- 
duce disloyalty by suggestion, If, at the present time, 
it can be said with truth that “a section of her Majesty’s 
subjects” are disloyal and “are being drawn into dis- 
affection,” I contend that this lamentable result is 
attributable to the insulting and provocative language 
of the High Commissioner, and to the policy which he 
has, by means of this assertion at a time when it was 
false, succeeded in imposing on the British Government. 
The full criminality of this behaviour is only understood 
by those acquainted with the sensitive taciturnity of the 
Dutch nature, and the genuinely loyal feelings which 
were quite compatible with a burning indignation at 
the success of Rhodes and his fellow conspirators in 
luring on the British Government to attack the inde- 
pendence of their kinsmen in the Republics, 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE WAR. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—We heard not long ago how Mr. J. W. Lowther, 
having unguardedly let out his opinion that the war “amounts 
to a capitalists’ job,” was obliged to soothe the “party” by 
declaring for annexation! And now there are renewed threats 
to oust Mr. Courtney and other dissentients who hold their 
own convictions against majorities of their constituencies. 
Yet the question is one on which, being absolutely unpledged, 
they are not only entitled, but bound, by their duty to the 
nation to advise their constituents and to speak and vote with 
entire independence. The party machinery, exercised through 
local electoral clubs by a central committee in close conjunc- 
tion with the Cabinet, has been pushed far enough already. 
It threatens, in the Conservative party especially, to grow into 
a vicious substitute for the obsolete democratic ideal of annual 
Parliaments. But the pretension of the present Government, 
that the unpledged voice and vote of the individual member 
are the perquisite of the Cabinet, points to a lower depth, in 
which political intelligence and honesty disappear and the 
member becomes not so much a delegate as a voting cypher. 
The members in question -have done an inestimable service to 
Parliament in reasserting the unequalled dignity and respon- 
sibility which the Constitution, under the time-honoured 
septennial system, confers on the individual citizens returned 
to represent and govern the nation. There are checks, but 
no limits, to the authority of the House of Commons. Is it 
conceivable that such a House should lower itself to the level 
which would suit Lord Salisbury ? The truth is, the English 
political system is no more a tyranny than it is a democracy. 
The Parliamentary representative is, in his small local sphere 
a citizen dictator, to whom his fellow-citizens confide full 
authority for a term of years. The party committee has its 
function in consulting and advising, but cannot dictate to 
him ; for there cannot be two dictatorships together. 

The cause of the present “Terror” is obvious enough 
The Whips of the Government are exchanged for scorpions in 
order to suppress all criticism from within the party of Mr. 
Chamberlain's “ bluff or war” policy, now that it can be read 
in its true light as nothing less than a fraudulent mortgage of 
the blood and money of England, without limit to Mr. 
Rhodes and the South African League. When the league and 
its confederates succeeded in their intention (now avowed) of 
forcing on war, and Mr. Rhodes contemptuously flung the 
Cabinet a parcel of his Press-made lies to screen their guilt 
the poor M.P., it seems, had no other duty but to help out 
the Government by scattering the Rhodesian dust about the 
country! A few of Lord Salisbury’s followers have dared to 
condemn him for endorsing Mr. Chamberlain's “ speculative” 
programme, and declined to accept his Epimethean platitudes 
and gibes as their political gospel. What matters the consti- 
tution or the honour of Parliament, so long as they can be 
gagged ? 

Your obedient servant, 


G. C. W. Warr. 
The Athenzeum, Pall Mall, S.W. 


IMPERIALISM. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—Yesterday afternoon I was in Westminster Palace 
at the time when the correspondence between the English 
Empire and the two Presidents of the two tiny Republics of 
South Africa was read with suitable gravity by Mr. Balfour. 
The twofold reference to the Almighty was received with 
faint but unmistakable signs of contempt by the Government 
side of the House. An ex-Cabinet Minister, of great and long 
experience as to Parliamentary tone, said to me afterwards— 
“The present House of Commons much resents any reference 
to God, from whatever quarter it comes.” My reply was— 


“Tam not surprised.” I am inclined to think that last night 
was an historic occasion, and a night that will be memorable 
in England’s history. From that date our Conservative 
Government ceases to fight for an extension of the franchise 
in another country, and deliberately enters upon a war of 
conquest. 

My memory went back yesterday when at Westminster 
to March 23rd, 1876, when I listened (admitted by an order of 
my old friend, Joe Cowen) to Mr. Cowen’s classical and pro- 
phetical speech on the Royal Title Bill. That night marked 
the advent under Disraeli of the modern spirit of grasping 
and selfish military Imperialism. It was emphasised at the 
Jubilee of 1887, and still more by the purely military lauda- 
tions of 1897. 

Old-fashioned Liberals, keen for the advancement of the 
people on quiet social lines, can have no spark of sympathy, 
but intense aversion, to the present war of self-laudation, and 
the flapping of the Union Jack all round the world. But if 
we are to have Imperialists let us have the genuine article. 
If I scorn anything it is “Liberal Imperialists”—men who 
own the war was unnecessary, but are determined to fight it 
through. If unnecessary the war is unjust, and England 
should hasten to bring it to an end. For my own part I 
would far rather actually vote for and support the genuine 
Tory Imperialist—for whom I cannot help having a sneaking 
affection, though he has been born some centuries too late— 
than move a little finger to secure the return to power of men 
of the type of Sir Henry Fowler. 

May I give you in conclusion a quotation from the writings 
of W. E. Channing, which serves to explain the Scarborough 
riots and other outbreaks of a rowdy and impatient nature :— 

“The common doctrine has been that prejudice and enmity 
towards foreign states are means of fostering a national spirit 
and of confirming union at home. But bad passions, once 
instilled into a people, will never exhaust themselves abroad. 

Vice never yields the fruits of virtue ; injustice to strangers 

does not breed justice to our friends.” 





Faithfully yours, 


J]. CHARLES Cox. 


Holdenby Rectory, Northampton, 14th March, 1goo, 


COLONIAL OPINION AND THE WAR. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—In connection with Mr. Hobson’s statement that 
British subjects in South Africa are not unanimous in approval 
of the war, may I mention that some months ago I saw a 
letter from a gentlemen who was, until the war, in business at 
Johannesburg—one of Sir A. Milner’s helots, in fact? In this 
occurred the following phrase : “If we have war it will be a 
capitalists’ war.” The writer was no “ pro-Boer,” as the slang 
of the “khaki” (a sort of dirty yellow) Press has it; a son of 
his has, I believe, already fallen to a Boer rifle, but he was 
just a sensible and honest man, with as good opportunity for 
seeing the facts as any one out there, and no hesitation about 
expressing the judgment he had formed upon them. Probably 
many of your readers can parallel my experience. 


Yours faithfully, 


A. J. BUTLER. 
Wood End, Weybridge, March 13. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—May I take advantage of the interest awakened by 
the article on “Old Age Pensions” in last week's SPEAKER to 
say a few words which for many years past have been falling 
on deaf ears, or rather on minds preoccupied with obstructive, 
if well-intentioned, theories? 

When we talk of the “cost” of an universal pension 
scheme of the kind suggested by Mr. Booth, what do we 
really mean? If the cost to the whole community, apart from 
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the distribution of the burden, be meant then the cost of 
keeping alive so many people over sixty-five is exactly the 
same, pension or no pension, unless under the pension scheme 
you mcrease the scale of expenditure on the individual. Now 
at the present time the actual cost of maintaining paupers 
over sixty-five is at least as much as, and I believe more than, 
5s. per week, and so far the “cost” only comes into the 
question in the sense that the mode of bearing the burden 
involves a new form of taxation substituted for present 
methods of bearing the burden. 

I take the age of sixty-five and the amount of 5s. per 
week for convenience of exposition. The argument is exactly 
the same so long as the expenditure per head in the form of 
pension does not exceed the present expenditure per head 
on recipients of Poor Law relief over sixty-five years of 
age. 

It may be that an old age pension scheme confined within 
these limits would not fulfil many electioneering promises, and 
that some philanthropists would be disappointed of patronage 
of what they call the “ deserving poor ;” but, on the other hand, 
the difhculties which have exercised the Chaplin Committee 
in defining the class of recipients would practically disappear. 
The pension would no longer have the character of a bribe or 
areward, It would not be necessary even to exclude aliens or 
persons with a bad record, as it could not be good policy to spend 
more on the (presumably) undeserving than on the deserving. 
The gain to the community would consist in the economic 
substitute for Poor Law relief in all cases where any self-respect 
exists (practically in the cases of all the deserving poor), and 
in the incentive to thrift insuch cases. The present conditions 
under which small savings are despairingly looked upon as 
going in aid of the rates would be replaced by a confidence 
that every saving will add to comfort in old age. The really 
undeserving cases, where neither annuity nor savings would 
suthce to keep the annuitant without Poor Law relief, would be 
met by giving the Poor Law authorities a first charge on the 
pension which would put these cases on the same footing as 
they are on now. <A scheme within these limits would reach 
the deserving poor and could do no harm in the case of the 
undeserving. 

If therefore, after all the recent inquiries and reports, 
there remain any people who are not satisfied with the non 
possumus mode of escape from the subject, the feasibility of 
a scheme confined within the above limits deserves their 
attention ; and bearing in mind that the “cost” is merely an 
incident of the redistribution of an existing burden, there 
should be no despair of getting the taxpayer ultimately to 
understand and accept it. 

I do not at present know of any suggestion for the 
purpose which does not involve a large nominal addition to 
taxation, though there are many ways in which the real 
burden might be adjusted. The notion of “taxation” is so 
distasteful, and platitudes about “assisting the unworthy” and 
“discouraging thrift” are so convenient for dismissing the 
subject, that I fear that no suggestion can get a hearing until 
they are finally put aside. Still, as raw materials for any one 
who is disposed to help in thinking out the subject on the 
basis above indicated, I suggest the following as elements for 
combination—(1) An universal pension of (say) 5s. per week 
over sixty-five ; (2) asimple register of persons aged sixty-five 
and upwards ; (3) aright in everybody of sixty-five years of 
age, or upwards, to deduct the pension from his taxation, or 
to receive it if his taxation be insufficient, thus getting rid of 


the old difheulty about the Duties; (4) a right in any tax- 
paver of any age to deduct from his taxation for 
ny vear ¢., taxation for the purposes of the pensions) 


the pension payable for that year to any person, wife, parent, 
or stranger, over sixty-five, whom he supports and takes off 
the register for that year, thus giving the means of assimilating 
the burden to that which is now borne by those who support 
themselves and their aged relations and dependents. Cannot 
the problem be solved on some such lines ? 


Yours faithfully, 


W. P. BEALE. 
rt, Carey Street, W.C., 


13th March, rgoo. 


REVIEWS, 


ENGLISH GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 


A History oF Gotuic ART IN ENGLAND. By Edward S. Prior, 
M.A., with Illustrations by Gerald C. Horsley. London: 
George Bell and Sons. 

THe CaurcH Towers oF SoMERSET: A Series of Fifty-one 
Etchings. By E. Piper, R.P.E., with Introduction and 
Desctiptive Articles by John Lloyd Warden Page. Bristol : 
Frost and Reed. 


Axy book written in the spirit which has led Mr. Prior in this 
work possesses real value and interest. The record of such 
thorough and loving research cannot fail to awaken in the 
reader some response to the writer’s enthusiasm, and the 
collection and comparison of so much evidence on any sub- 
ject can scarcely be without use, whatever may have been the 
object of its collector. 

Mr. Prior’s first aim is apparently to assert the independ- 
ence of English Gothic architecture—to show that, if in its 
earlier years it was subject to the suzerainty of France, it 
speedily threw off the yoke and worked out its freedom, and 
is entitled to rank as an independent sovereign style. To 
support this patriotic position he has brought together a great 
number of facts ; in the consideration of which he is himself 
led, and leads his readers, te far more interesting ends than 
the one he set before himself. The sources and ramifications 
of the style of our own country, its accidental variations in 
different districts and the influence of these on each other are 
investigated with penetration, and treated with common sense. 
In following the writer’s arguments we are helped by a more 
than generous supply of illustrations which, while admirably 
serving their purpose of explaining the text, would alone 
make the book a valuable possession. These are in all 
respects: what illustrations to such a book should be— 
clear, vigorously drawn, simple, without an unnecessary touch 
of the pencil, yet delineating plainly all that is required. 
The indefiniteness of the term architecture has led many 
writers to imagine that acquaintance with the characteristics 
of different styles enables them to discourse with authority 
upon the art itself. But archzeologist, builder and historian 
may each read there the language of his own subject and yet 
know no word of that of art. Even zesthetic sensibility will not 
suffice, for, over and above the artistic sense of beauty, archi- 
tecture demands for its appreciation what Viollet le Duc calls 
the “sentiment naturel” of construction. This “ sentiment 
naturel” is to the architect what an ear for music and an eye 
for colour are to musician and painter. To it architecture 
appeals, as poetry to the sentiment of language, and from it 
spring all its forms and evenitsdecoration. Principles of con- 
struction are the architect’s grammar and syntax, styles are his 
dialects. He thinks in architectural forms as Bach “ thought 
in double counterpoint.” The failure to grasp this produces 
such fallacies as that implied in these words of Mr. Prior’s— 
“ The idea of articulated and balanced construction . . . . as 
an indispensable vebicle for his art.” Here it is suggested that 
the art is something, presumably in the artist’s mind, for 
which he has to find a vehicle which is an idea of something 
else. The conception that there is no art without the vehicle— 
that the vehicle is the artist's idea—must be clearly grasped 
before any true thought about the art of architecture is possible. 
Let any one examine the words quoted and try to imagine 
clearly what meaning the word “art” can possibly have? 
What is this thing of which the idea of articulated and 
balanced construction is the indispensable vehicle? What Mr. 
Prior calls A History of Gothic Art isin reality a history of Gothic 
styles, and his error is similar to that of one who should write a 
history of the English language and call it a history of English 
poetry. The word art throughout the book is generally used 
for style, and the author's excursions into the domain of 
wsthetics are not enlightening. He tells us, for instance, that 
the irregularities and contortions in some Gothic vault-ribs 
“give a play of surface which has the emotional value of 
artistic texture.” It is unwise to criticise what one does not 
understand, so this may be passed over, but when we are 
further told that these irregularities are “the handling of the 
Gothic artist, and as much a part of his art as the brushwork 
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of a painter is of his” we cannot but be surprised at the 
identification of the careless work of an incompetent mason 
with what is perhaps the most delicately accurate achieve- 
ment of the human hand. The writer continues :—“ Was he 
conscious of these irregularities as defects? Very unlikely, 
but he had other matters of greater moment in his ambition, 
and mere geometrical accuracy was a small thing in com- 
parison.” The architect, it would appear, did not appreciate 
“the emotional value of artistic texture.” But our author, not 
content with such original pronouncements of his own, falls 
foul of other critics who have raised objections to the false 
west fronts of Lincoln, Peterborough and Salisbury :— 

“Such strictures,” he says, “lose sight of the very practical 
character of thirteenth century building, which had a purpose 
and went straight thereto. The arcadings of Lincoln are no 
mere strings of elegancies—not as features of composition are 
its angle spirelets designed, but that upon their eight sides 
might be set the effigies of saints, &c.” 

“ The very practical character of thirteenth century building” 
is undoubted, but the purpose to which it went more directly 
than any other style in the world was the clear expression of 
the constructional object of every part of a building. This 
screen at Lincoln was then a contradiction of the first prin- 
ciple of the contemporary style, besides being a serious 
blemish in the general composition of the cathedral, other- 
wise so remarkably beautiful. The justification offered is like 
that of a workman who should excuse faulty billiard balls on 
the “very practical” plea that they would make capital 
paper-weights. Mr. Prior does not tell us the practical 
use of the gigantic arches of Peterborough west front, 
but praises their unfortunate spacing (which causes such 
a chaotic composition of doors, windows and panelling 
within the two outer arches) in these words—“the centre 
(arch) elegantly narrower than the other two.” Yet he says 
that the three gables above are “dexterously managed to have 
at once central emphasis and balanced symmetry,” a state- 
ment in direct contradiction to the fact, for the centre gable is 
also “elegantly narrower than the other two,” to the utter 
destruction of that central emphasis we should have desired 
in both gables and arches. A curious misreading of archi- 
tectural expression by form and decoration appears in the 
following quotation :— 

“The discovery of Nature, its beauty and mystery, had 
quickened the heart till the pillar-shaft of the mason took the 
tender grace of womanly beauty, and the capital had blossom 
like the flowers on her chaplet. But the hand of the crafts- 
man, who in mere building could accomplish so much, could 
go further—could carve the man and woman themselves with 
mimicking fidelity, and shape the stony leaf as if it had been 
picked from the tree.” 

Surely here is an echo of old Vitruvius with his derivation of 
the Greek orders from the proportions and decorations of 
man, matron and maiden. But even Vitruvius fails to find 
womanly grace in the rigid lines of a pillar shaft which are 
usually supposed to express sheer, unyielding, weight-bearing 
strength. Nothing too could be more mistaken than the 
description of foliage carving, omitting, as it does, the 
abstraction or “conventionalism” of treatment imposed by 
its decorative aim and by the nature of the material, which 
makes the attempt to attain “ mimicking fidelity” as inartistic 
as futile. 

These strictures touch only a small part of Mr. Prior's 
work, but false teaching from one who speaks with such 
authority on his own subject is doubly misleading. If he 
would in a reissue of his book eliminate art criticism and 
slightly curb a tendency to metaphorical expression, which 
often produces unclearness, but little fault could be found with 
his work ; and a supplementary volume treating the Perpen- 
dicular style at greater length would be welcomed by all 
interested in our English architecture. 

Mr. Piper's book of etchings of Somersetshire towers is 
one of those works which will increase in value year by year 
as the buildings it represents gradually pass from the sight of 
man through restoration or decay. The excellence of the 
drawing in those respects in which architectural etchings are 
commonly deficient, and the evident feeling for architeeture 
in the draughtsman inspire confidence in the correctness of 
his general proportions. 


F. J. 


ST. FRANCIS——TC MACLAREN, 


PURITAN PREACHING IN ENGLAND. Being the Lyman Beecher 
Lectures on Preaching at Yale University, 1899. By the Rev. 
John Brown, B.A., D.D. Hodder and Stoughton. 


As Yale Lecturer Dr. Brown holds a place in a distinguished 
succession, and fills it in a manner eminently worthy of his 
theme and characteristic of his distinctive powers. The 
lectureship, which was founded in 1871, provides for the 
delivery from time to time to the students of Yale University 
of a series of lectures on the subject of preaching. As the 
succession lengthens, the choice of a theme at once satisfying 
the requirements of the Foundation and admitting of fresh 
and inspiring treatment must be one of increasing difficulty. 
When Henry Ward Beecher (in three series), Phillips Brooks 
and Dr. Dale have given to the students and the world their 
best on the subjects, “ What shall the man do who cometh 
after such Kings?” In the volume before us, however, we 
recognise a twofold felicity. Dr. Brown has chosen a new 
theme, and one admirably adapted tothe special bent of his 
own studies. If the pastor of Bunyan Meeting is not historical 
he is nothing. Dr. Brown unfolds a panorama in which 
the application of principles, sound or otherwise, is seen 
in the actual work of representative preachers during many 
generations. 

The title of the book—Puritan Preaching—but imperfectly 
indicates the wide scope of the lectures. The term is taken 
to denote “those preachers who have laid more stress upon 
Scripture than on ecclesiastical institutions.” Accordingly, 
with a definition so conveniently elastic, the lecturer is free 
to trace—and he does this with sustained interest—the leading 
characteristics of preaching from the time of the Preaching 
Friars to the great living representative of the art in the city 
of Manchester to-day. These Friars were “Puritans before 
Puritan times;” and, while working within monastic rules 
and holding fast by scholastic theology, raised preaching toa 
new place and power: combining in their discourses direct 
appeals to the imagination and feelings with the best learning 
of the time, and bringing the Church into vital contact with 
the life of the people. 

From the Preaching Friars Dr. Brown traces the law of con- 
tinuity in Puritan preaching through Colet and Hugh Latimer ; 
the Cambridge Puritans—Laurence Chaderton (whom an 
enraged father cuts off with “a shilling to buy a wallet with”), 
William Perkins, John Robinson, of Pilgrim Fathers fame, 
the “ silver-tongued " Henry Smith, and Thomas Adams, “the 
Shakespeare of the Puritans” ; Thomas Goodwin also, and, by 
way of contrast in ideals and results, though springing from 
the same religious movement, the Cambridge Platonists. The 
preacher of to-day, zealously intent on an effective ministry, 
cannot fail to be largely helped by a study of the ideals, 
methods and experiences of these men of a past age. 

We feel ourselves on more familiar ground when we come 
to “John Bunyan, a Life Study for Preachers ;” but here, no less 
than in other of the lectures, Dr. Brown invests his subject 
with new and thrilling interest. The Dreamer is made to 
stand forth before the imagination as a preacher of high ideals 
and commanding power :— 

“One deeply learned in the lore of human souls, heaven- 
taught in the great and wonderful art of laying hold of 
men. 

The lecturer gathers Bunyan’s ideal of what a minister 
of Christ should be from scenes and characters in his Pilgrim 
story ; and then shows how he sought to realise the ideal in 
his own life and ministry. 

From Bunyan and Baxter we are led on to the study of 
representative preachers of modern Puritanism—Binney, 
Spurgeon, Dale, and Maclaren, It is a high compliment to 
the first of these that the last should describe him as “the 
man who taught me to preach.” It stands to the credit of 
Binney that— 

“So far as the Congregationalists of England were con- 
cerned, he was the foremost and strongest of those who 
delivered the pulpit from artificially constructed sermons and 
stilted rhetoric, and began to speak to men from the preachers’ 
desk in human, familiar, everyday speech.” 

The work which Binney began, in breaking the conventional 
moulds of preaching, Spurgeon soon completed: “The 
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common people heard him gladly.” He was perfectly natural. 
He could be always heard, always understood. His message 
was definite, dogmatic, and he believed it with all his heart. 

Dr. Dale was not merely a preacher, or, perhaps, chiefly 
a preacher. The present writer has known him to excuse 
himself for not preaching more generally in different towns in 
tke interest of public institutions, because he lacked the power 
to command large audiences as his predecessors had done. 
Yet few men could rise to the height of special occasions so 
certainly as Dr. Dale. His was a ministry, too, which grew in 
richness, mellowness and sympathy up to the very end. Great 
truths came to him with new authority as he found the 
witness to them in his own religious experience. The “ living 
Christ” was not merely a doctrine that he preached: it 
became, in later years, the key-stone of his ministry. 

The sketch of Dr. Maclaren, in the last lecture, is 
admirable, so far as it goes ; but to be a completed thing it 
needs the filling up which none but the sympathetic hearer of 
this living preacher can supply. Much that is here said of 
Dr. Maclaren may be said of others ; but the spell which he 
exercises over his audience, the surprising power of many of his 
interpretations, in which the central truths of the Christian 
revelation are discovered in unexpected places, the vividness 
and resourcefulness of the ever-fitting illustrations falling like 
sunlight upon his expositions, and the direct relation of every 
preached truth to the life of the individual soul, combine to 
invest this last of the chosen representatives with a power 
which is often felt, but difficult to describe. Dr. Brown 
voices the experience of many when he says :— 

“ During the few times I have had the opportunity of hearing 
him in his own church I have come away . « « feeling 
that it must be a solemn responsibility for any congregation to 
listen constantly to such preaching as that.” 

The conclusion to be drawn from these lectures may be 
summed up in the words of the lecturer, “ For the great work of 
the Church of God in the world a living man must be always 
more than a printed sheet.” 





A USEFUL BOOK OF REFERENCE. 


CYCLOPEDIA OF CLASSIFIED Dates. By Charles E. Little. New 
York and London: Funk and Wagnalls. 


Tuts work ought certainly to be useful to the politician and to 
the student of history. It contains immensely more informa- 
tion than such a work as Hadyn's Dictionary of Dates. It is 
also based on a more satisfactory system. The history is given 
in a tabulated chronological form, so that the connection of 
events in any given country is seen at a glance. The work 
consists in the tabulated history of seventy-nine countries, 
ancient and modern, some occupying only half a page, others 
several score, and others, as the United States and Great 
Britain, several hundred. The person or event to which the 
student wishes to refer can be located by reference to the 
ample index of 300 pages. It is therefore no harder to find 
the required information in this book than it is in a dictionary, 
and yet the information will be found standing in its proper 
chronological context. 

Modern political events, legislation and administration, 
are given at sufficient length to be of real service. This 
perhaps is the best part of the work. What is most to be 
regretted is the introduction of many events which may have 
occupied considerable space in the newspapers at the time 
they occurred, but which are rapidly ceasing to be of interest 
to any one. Take for instance the following heading :— 

“ MISCELLANEOUS.” (England, year 1870.) 
1870, June 21. A railway collision occurs near Newark ; 19 per- 

sons killed 

July to. A commercial panic occurs, caused by the Franco- 
Prussian war. 
A railway accident occurs near Carlisle ; five persons 
killed. 

July 13. London. The Victoria Thames Embankment 
inaugurated by the Prince of Wales. 

oe ge The foot and mouth disease prevails among 
cattle. 


Oct. 19. Ire. The screw steamer Cambria founders off 
Inishtrahul Island ; about 170 lives lost. 

Dec. 9. An explosion at Ludlow’'s cartridge factory, 
Witton, Birmingham, kills 17 persons and injures 53. 

Dec. 12. A collision on the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Railway occurs near Barnsley ; 14 killed, 
many injured. 

Dec. 26. A railway accident near Hatfield is Caused by 
the breaking of a tire on a wheel; 8 persons killed. 
Millbank is made a military prison. ? 

Surely the editors have here not used their discretion in 
choosing between the permanent and the fugitive. Still, 
with such a thoroughly good index, sins of commission are 
less harmful for the purposes of the student than sins of 
omission. 

To the historical student the work will certainly be useful 
for the purpose of exact reference. There is perhaps less to 
complain of in the selection of long past events than in the 
case of contemporary history. Neither indeed is there any- 
thing remarkable to praise. It is the number and detail of 
the facts that gives value to the work. An example from a 
familiar page of history will perhaps be useful as showing 
the system adopted. (The heading is: “France, 1796, Army 
and Navy”) :— 

April 12. It. Bonaparte, beginning his first Italian cam- 
paign, defeats the Austrians under Gen. D’Agenteau at 
Montenotte. 

Apr. 14. It. Bonaparte is victorious at Millesimo. 

Apr. 22. It. Bonaparte defeats the Piedmontese under 
Gen. Colli at Mondovi. 

May. The French cross the lower Rhine. 

May 10. It. Bonaparte, the “ Little Corporal,” with 6,000 
men, charges and defeats 16,000 (7?) Austrians at the 
bridge of Lodi. Austrian loss, 2,500; French loss, 
estimated at 2,000. (May 15. Milan falls.) 

June 3. It. The French under Marshal Massena take 
Verona. 

June 4. Prus. The French defeat the Austrians at Alten- 
kirchen. (June 16. The French are forced back.) 

July 5. Aust. Gen. Moreau defeats the Austrians at Rad- 
stadt. (July. Bonaparte besieges Mantua.) 

One kind of information which the Cyclopedia supplies is 
specially to be commended—namely, the years in which the 
principal works of literature of established reputation made their 
first appearance. Alsothe dates on which persons, not only of 
first rate, but also of second and even third rate importance, 
were born and died, are particularly welcome, as that is a kind 
of information which it is often hard to discover except by 
long hunting in a library. 


G. M. T. 





MR. ABBOTT'S GREEK HISTORY. 


HisTorRY OF GREECE. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D., Fellow oj 
Balliol College. Part III. London : Longmans, Green. 


WE have Mr. Abbott's third volume after a long interval, 
which has been occupied with other literary work, including 
the Pericles, upon which he draws in the earlier chapters of 
this book. The period embraced is from the Peace of 445 to 
the Fall of the Thirty: thirty-two years in 540 pages of text. 
Adolf Holm has given us the Fifth Century in about the same 
compass ; and it is with him that Mr. Abbott must dispute 
the market (the translation of Holm has forestalled him by 
several years) and the favour of those who want another Greek 
history, or who advise such wants. How do they compare ? 
Holm’s work is a book in the full meaning of the word, a 
substantive thing of literature, exemplifying what German can 
do when transplanted into happier climates of language. In 
him as a Beloch the atmosphere of Italian has worked the 
effects that a day or two in running water works in a muddy 
fish, a high increase in virtues for the table. His every 
chapter is an essay or a pictorial unity; at the end of the 
chapter we are shown the points uf departure for every radius- 
thread of the cobweb. As a literary critic he is equally 
meritorious : the figures are briskly and clearly presented ; 
we are never offended by raw material left exposed to interrupt 
the artistic product. 

Mr. Abbott's work isa reduced example of the Grote style, 
mainly annalistic in method and closely following the text of 
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Thucydides, whether in quotation or in summary paraphrase. 
The partisan combativeness of Grote disappears, taking along 
with it the most vital and picturesque motive of the learned 
democratic banker. One might argue that a history pleases 
py virtue of its prejudices, and that a picture is not a picture 
unless intimately unjust. Mr. Abbott's impartiality leaves the 
narrative dry, not always with the dryness of a severe conci- 
sion. The student may use it asa handbook to his Thucydides, 
but the reader who takes it alone will get little conception of 
the personality of the Greek Machiavel. Jowett’s easy and 
clegant English might be a version of anything rather than the 
masterly hard-writing of the soldier who fills and strains the 
rich forms of archaic prose. Mr. Abbott speaks with a tinge 
of scorn about historians “who claim to read between the 
lines” of their authorities, but it is hard to see any justifica- 
tion for a new Greek history at this time of day which shall 
do otherwise : anything else is now tracing-paper work. 

Still, all deductions made, the narrative part of the work 
is a clear, simple and accurate performance, deserving all 
praise due to these merits. The view of fifth century litera- 
ture, a department which provokes especial comparison with 
Holm, is less satisfactory. There is little point in saying a few 
words about A®schylus unless in few words you can keenly 
revive impressions in those who have read him, or kindle 
curiosity and enthusiasm in the uninitiated. Mr. Murray has 
lately shown us (Beloch teaches the same lesson) the incan- 
descence of style which dazzles the coming and retains the 
parting guest at the hackneyed doors of the Greek masters. 
Are we so hidebound in the theories of evolution of drama that 
we can say that a playwright is to be judged only “ by the com- 
position of his plots” ? so dead to the spectacular values, indeed 
to the appeal to the imagination through the eye and the ear, 
as to justify Mr. Abbott's account of Agamemnon and Prome- 
theus Vinclus ? In this chapter especially (xiv.) we are discon- 
tented with a certain slackness of touch upon personality. 
which appears also in the history of events—e.g., in the case of 
Antiphon. It is no small part of the task of a historian now- 
adays to make a picture of what baffling hints in the contem- 
porary documents indicate as great influences whose portraiture 
the records have missed. Scale is a determining factor ; 
between the voluminous largeness of Grote and the scintilla- 
ting compression of a Beloch there is a perilous intfersellium in 
which persons become skeletons, and human life a catalogue of 
events, 

But a suggestion of limitation must not be taken as a con- 
demnation. The book is a sound and painstaking book ; that 
Holm should be first in the field is an accident, though an 
important one. Every one may congratulate Mr. Abbott on his 
inexhaustible diligence and fertility in production. 


J. S. P. 





THE RISE OF ITALY. 


MopERN ITALY—i748-1898. By Professor Pietro Orsi. London : 
T. Fisher Unwin. 


Or all the volumes of “The Story of the Nations” 
series this one, written by an Italian who is a thorough 
master of his subject, and cleverly translated by Miss 
Mary Alice Vialls, is certainly not the least interesting. 
The modern history of few countries is so little known, espe- 
cially in England, as that of the Peninsula. The truth of this 
statement is easily proved whenever the English Press 
ventures to illuminate its readers on a critical situation in 
Italy, or to give opinions on what is taking place there. It is 
clear to an Italian that, with a few honourable exceptions, the 
English journalists know next to nothing of feeling in Italy to- 
day, of the questions which divide the country and the problems 
which she has to solve, and a similar ignorance exists about 
events of the last half-century. 

Professor Orsi’s book is a great step towards the clearing 
up of such a state of things, as I know of no similar work for 
foreign readers which gives such an excellent sketch of the 
history of so relatively long a period in so limited a space. 
There is accuracy and clearness throughout, while the whole 


makes a pleasant and interesting volume, not too profound for 
the ordinary reader. However, for a history of modern 
Italy, it must be said that the author has begun too far back, 
thus detaining the reader in the first four chapters at a 
period which had no influence, or a very limited one, on the 
development of the events which brought about the resurrec- 
tion of Italy. In the case of no other country, perhaps, is the 
period which we call modern so definitely marked from 
previous history as in that of Italy. Of course, the French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic dominion spread throughout 
the Peninsula those germs of liberty and independence which 
led to the heroic epopee of the “ Risorgimento,” but the 
restorations which followed make a clear dividing line between 
what went before and what followed. 

Professor Orsi has the great merit of an impartiality which 
is generally difficult to maintain when writing of events so 
near our own days, and especially so when addressing 
foreigners. He gives clear, bold and unbiassed portraits of the 
leading men—politicians, soldiers and revolutionists—which 
is comparatively easy when dealing with well defined figures, 
such as Victor Emanuel, and Garibaldi, but most difficult 
when representing persons around whose names prejudices 
and enthusiasms still gather, as, for instance, Pius IX. and 
Charles Albert. Especially about the latter, the grand- 
father of King Humbert, to whom a monument has 
just been unveiled in Rome in front of the Quirinal 
Palace, opinion is still divided. Some call him the “Re 
Tentenna” (King Waverer), others the “Italian Hamlet,” 
or the “Magnanimous King.” Professor Orsi follows his 
career, step by step, succeeding in putting him before the 
reader in his true light. He introduces him into the scene at 
the moment when, being momentarily Regent of the Sardinian 
Kingdom, he proclaimed the Spanish Constitution. This was 
immediately annulled by King Charles Felix, and the Regent 
exiled, although he did not dare to follow the Liberal party in 
open rebellion against the King. The next year the Holy 
Alliance obliged him to fight with the French army, sent to 
Spain to demolish that same constitution which he had 
promulgated in the few days of his regency, and among those 
whom he defeated were some of the Italian patriots who had 
been exiled for the same political considerations as himself. 
“Surely a terribly severe punishment !” as Professor Orsi says. 
As all this was the work of Austria it engendered in his mind 
so bitter a hatred of that country—which represented at that 
time the blindest reaction in Europe—that as soon as he 
ascended the throne of Piedmont, he gave signs of it by 
refusing to join the other petty monarchs of Italy in 
their welcome to the Emperor. This was enough to 
“reawaken that cordiality towards him which had begun 
to wax faint in Italian breasts.” He felt the growth of this 
feeling, and let no occasion escape to make the Liberals under- 
stand that he would not desert them in the hour of need, 
while he made no secret of his anti-Austrian sentiments. His 
demonstrations in this sense went so far as to induce him in 
1847 publicly to declare, “If ever God allows us to proclaim 
a war of independence, it is I alone who will take command 
of the army. Ah, what a blessed day will that be 
when we can raise the cry of national independence!” This 
was an open challenge to Austria, followed the next year by 
the granting of that constitution “which,” as he said in 
addressing the people, “I granted you mindful of your needs 
and shall always know how to respect with fidelity.” Exactly 
one year later, on March 23rd, Austria completely defeated the 
Fiedmontese at Novara; and the unfortunate King, after 
having vainly courted death in the hottest of the fight, abdi- 
cated and went into voluntary exile in Portugal, where a few 
months after he died of a broken heart. 

To return to the question of the distribution of the space 
at his disposal, Professor Orsi has summarised, in only one 
chapter, the history from the taking of Rome in 1870 to our 
day, which reduces it almost to a mere enumeration of facts ; 
he devotes a dozen lines to the Conclave which elected 
Leo XIIL, only six to the formation of the Triple Alliance, 
one of the most important factors, not only in Italian, 
but in European politics, and almost entirely passes over the 
Berlin Congress of 1878, which had a supreme influence on the 
direction of the future policy of the Peninsula. With regard 
to the Triplice the author is not correct when he speaks of a 
renewal of the Alliance in 1896. This did not take place, for 
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the Marquis di Rudini had renewed the treaty in 1891, one 
year before it expired, for a double period of time, so that it 
now holds until May, 1go2. 

Professor Orsi does not fail to give due honour to England 
for the great part which she took in bringing about the resur- 
rection and unity of his country, pointing out how much 
moral help she received through the influence of the leading 
British statesmen, with Gladstone at their head. 


SALVATORE CORTESI. 





WOMEN’S RIGHTS. 


THE Lire AND WorRK OF SusAN B. ANTHONY. By Ida Husted 
Harper. Indianapolis and Kansas City : The Bowen-Merrill 
Company, 


Tue history of the life of Susan B. Anthony—we had almost 
written Miss Anthony—is in fact the history of the Woman 
Suffrage cause since first it became a serious movement 
in the United States. Drawn into that movement at the 
beginning of her life through her indignation at the furious 
opposition which always greeted the appearance of a woman 
on a platform, she put the question of total abstinence, with 
which she first concerned herself, into the second place, and 
devoted herself thenceforward to the task of maintaining the 
claim of her sex to raise a voice, not to say exercise a vote, in 
public matters. When she set out upon her half-century of 
persistent effort, the social position of women was restricted 
in every direction, their legal position was almost servile, and 
politically they did not exist. ‘“ To-day,” says Miss—we should 
say Ida H.—Harper— 

“ In society she has practically unlimited freedom : in the busi- 
ness world most of the obstacles have been removed : the laws, 
although still unjust in many respects, have been revolutionized 
in her favour ; in four States women have the full franchise, in 
one the municipal ballot, in twenty-five a vote on school 
questions, and in four others some form of suffrage ; while in 
each campaign their recognition as a political factor grows 
more marked.” 

To this result Susan B. Anthony may claim to have contri- 
buted in a far larger degree than any other person, and she 
lives to look upon the fruits of her labour. 

She was born of an old Quaker family of Massachusetts, 
and brought up in the strictness of that faith. Many children 
are prigs, and we honour them for it; their path is not a 
smooth one, their contemporaries hate them, and their elders, 
who have made them what they are, are never satisfied with 
the result of their work. Little Susan was, we should think, 
one of the finest ever turned out, when, at the age of seventeen. 
she went to Deborah Moulson’s boarding school, where, said 
the prospectus, “the inculcation of the principles of humility, 
morality and a love of virtue will receive particular attention.” 
Her letters to her parents are wonderful :— 

“ The cause of my neglecting to write last week was not the 
absence of this mind from home, but that it is obliged td 
occupy every moment in studies.” 

And again :— 

“Father, we will look at the sentiments, and not the 
orthography and grammar of thy letters, in which I did 
discover some errors.” 

And the following cannot be passed by :- 

“The query naturally arises, at least to the thoughtful mind, 
How has our time since the last annual revolution of the earth 
been employed? Have our minds become improved from 
passing occurrences, or do they remain in that dormant-like 
state which so often degrades the human soul ?" 

The query naturally arises, at least to the thoughtful 
mind, whether or no it is the people who start as prigs, and 
usually remain so, who do the greatest work in the world? 
Susan Bb. Anthony certainly accomplished a great deal, and 
her excessively narrow outlook upon life was of inestimable 
value to her cause. We are inclined to believe that a good 
prig with a good cause, who has brains, and is thoroughly in 
earnest is the most powerful of human agents. We were 
glad to find that as Susan grew older she gained in tolerance ; 
she came, for instance, to enjoy going to the play, which she 


used to call “encouraging one of the most heinous crimes or 
practices with which our century is disgraced.” Her early 
views of the sphere of her sex too were so far modified by 
time that she came at length to admit that “ rearing children 
should be looked upon as a profession which, like any other, 
must be made the primary work of those engaged upon it. It 
cannot be properly done if other aims and duties are pressing 
upon the mother.” It took her forty years however to grasp 
this, and she was then and always able to proclaim that— 

“In the depths of my soul there is a continual denial of the 
self-annihilating spiritual or legal union of two human beings. 
Such union, in the very nature of things, must bring an end to 
the free action of one or the other, and it matters not to the 
individual whose freedom has thus departed whether it be the 
gentle rule of love or the iron hand of law which blotted out 
from the immortal being the individual soul stamp of the Good 
Father.” 

Here she goes to the root of the matter, and here it is clearly 
shown that there was something wrong with her poiat of view. 
That was what she really felt,and if we may say so, it does not 
hold water. It is not possible to read through these two 
monstrous volumes of simple narration without sympathising 
with the subject of them and honouring her ; to follow without 
admiration the story of her campaigning with the Garrisonians 
throughout the States at a time when Abolitionism was con- 
sidered the most odious of follies, and almost every meeting 
was in the hands of a hostile mob, or the story of her paper, 
The Revolution, which she conducted in the face of overwhelm- 
ing difficulties and disappointments for more than two years, 
and had finally to give up, with a debt of ten thousand dollars 
to pay—in six years, though she was without private resources, 
she had paid it off out of the income derived from lecturing, 
But all the time we feel that Susan B. Anthony was very far 
from normal, and understood her own sex to a less degree 
than afew great men have understood it ; which is possibly 
little enough. 

Yet the book is profoundly interesting, and for this 
reason ; that as a detailed record of American life, intended 
for none but American eyes, it takes the English reader into a 
strange atmosphere. The scarcely tempered anarchy prevail- 
ing in times of popular excitement ; the wide spread of educa- 
tion counteracted by the absence of all taste ; the degraded 
state of religion ; the unimaginable vileness of the Press (from 
which long extracts abound) the bewildering number of 
hopelessly unpractical “cranks” upon every possible subject, 
the uncouth variation of our language that is everywhere 
employed, all these things take us nearer to the true, the 
provincial life of the United States than any one of the hundreds 
of books by American men and women of letters that we 
read. Nor can it be concealed that there is a good deal of 
amusement to be got out of these volumes which was quite 
unconsciously put in. The grotesque speeches which every- 
body seems to make upon no provocation are quoted soberly 
and at great length. We find a speech made by Repre- 
sentative J. A. Pickler on Miss Anthony's seventieth birthday, 
in which he describes her as having stood for half-a-century— 

“Unswerved by the shafts of ridicule contending 
for the rights of woman. Says Professor Swing, ‘Mark any 

life pervaded by a worthy plan, and how beautiful it is.’”’ 

We may look in vain outside the States for Representative 
Pickler and Professor Swing. The history of the rise and fall 
of the Bloomer costume, of the agonies, enthusiasms, and 
searchings of heart of those who wore it and finally aban- 
doned it, is entertaining too, though tragic in intention. The 
book has no individuality, it takes up no point of view, and we 
are deeply thankful for it; the work of Ida H. Harper is 
simply a compilation of facts, letters, and extracts clearly and 
intelligently arranged, and a vast work it is. With Susan B. 
Anthony, whose life, character and labours it puts so vividly 
before us, we do not find ourselves at one upon many points ; 
but we are altogether with her in so far as she agrees with 
the sentiment expressed by one of her followers (a man) in a 
little verse of poetry addressed to “Women,” which was 
recited at a meeting of the Daughters of Temperance organised 
by her. It ran as follows :— 
“ Our characters they elevate, 
Our manners they refine ; 
Without them we'd degenerate 
To the level of the swine.” 
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A POPULAR PAINTER. 


Sik Davip WILKIE. By Edward Pinnington. (Famous Scots 
Series.) Edinburgh and London: Oliphant, Anderson and 
Ferrier. 


Tus biography of a famous Scot is a well-compiled statement 
of facts and their legitimate inferences, impartial, industrious, 
convincing and eminently readable. In other respects the 
book rises superior to many others of its class. Mr. Pinnington’s 
Sir David Wilkie is not forced upon us as if he were a catalogue 
of all the virtues, artistic and otherwise, neither are the artist's 
important and acknowledged merits allowed to stay in the 
background. If there is bias in favour of the subject it is 
unnoticeable ; withal the tone is thoroughly sympathetic with 
regard both to the artistic and the social side of Wilkie’s short 
life. The history of his art is sufficiently familiar. His first- 
known picture, painted when he was twenty years old, is 
“ Pitlessie Fair,” an epitome of subjects associated with the 
painter’s home, the Fifeshire village of Cults. On the heels of 
this work, which earned for him the title of the “Scotch 
Teniers,” followed his departure for London in 1805, and the 
astonishing of the Royal Academy by the “ Village Politicians.” 
In 1809 he was made an Associate of that body. He became 
an Academician in 1811, and in 1822 he exhibited his famous 
“Chelsea Pensioners,” which was painted for the Great Duke. 
In 1825 he travelled on the Continent for the sake of his 
health, and his style underwent an important alteration. 
Hitherto, as Burnet says, he had made “ Nature his Ostade and 
his Teniers; and Carse, with his fine tone of colour, 
his Rembrandt and Jan Steen.” A_ study however of 
his Venetian and Italian masters, and later of Velasquez and 
Murillo, disclosed possibilities of nobler subjects and 
broader treatment. For the time Wilkie cast aside the 
Flemish influence, and adopted a broader and perhaps a 
looser technique, trying especially to emulate the great 
Spanish master. It still remains a matter of opinion whether 
the result was a success. From this date Wilkie certainly 
elaborated his work much less, though this may have been 
due either to the change in his aims and method or to the 
bodily infirmities from which he was beginning to suffer. In 
1841 he journeyed to Jerusalem in search of fresh facts, and 
died on the voyage home. 

In Wilkie’s own day there were many who sneered at his 
pan-and-spoon style, as it was called, and he appears, like 
most other artists of note, to have suffered on at least one 
occasion from Academical manceuvring. The tale of “The 
Wardrobe Ransacked,” and its w‘thdrawal from the annual 
exhibition, has come down to us clothed in many versions. 
The only fact in the story that is undeniable is that Wilkie 
was asked to withdraw this picture by his fellow members of 
the Academy, on account of its being below his standard, and 
that he did so. The sinister motives and far-reaching effects 
attending the withdrawal, which Haydon and others suggest, 
were probably imaginary, seeing that in the following year 
Wilkie was elected a full Academician. The artist himself 
throws no light upon the subject. Bird was supposed to have 
supplanted him in the estimation of the Academy. Wilkie 
criticises Bird’s work, which was on the same lines as his own, 
and moreover occupied the place where his own should have 
been, with a serene impartiality that suggests absolute 
unconsciousness of any possible rivalry. Other evidence 
seems to show that Wilkie knew the strength of his position 
better than any of his chroniclers, and that he alone was 
capable of estimating the slight at its proper value. 

The social and anecdotal aspect of Wilkie presented here 
should interest even those who, with Northcote and others, 
are contemptuous of the man’s art. Wilkie, country-bred and 
largely self-educated, was one of an intellectual coterie that 
included Sir Walter Scott and Leigh Hunt. He met Lady 
Hamilton and disapproved of her. He was patronised by the 
Kings of Great Britain and Bavaria. Haydon and Cunningham, 
each a genius in his own way, were his intimate friends as well 
as his biographers. With Haydon especially Wilkie studied 
the lighter as well as the more serious side of human nature ; 
with Haydon he travelled, and quarrelled, and became recon- 
ciled again and again; by the contrast of Haydon’s head- 
strong character his own is most clearly read. Though he 
undoubtedly sympathized with MHaydon’s views gn _ the 


Academy, he was careful not to identify himself with his 
furious attacks on that constituted art authority; whilst 
Haydon penned fiery indictments which only ruined their 
author, Wilkie judiciously sat on the fence, leaning, if any- 
thing, a little towards the Academy side. The Academy was 
useful to him personally. He is naively candid on that point. 
A cautious, far-seeing Scot, he philosophically tolerated what 
he could not conveniently alter. Who can blame him? 


F. J. M. 





THE CONSERVATIVE SAVAGE. 


MALAY MAGiIc: an Introduction to the Folk-lore and Popular 
Religion of the Malay Peninsula, By Walter W. Skeat. 
London : Macmillan. 


One had always imagined Malay as so like the schoolboys 
fond idea of a savage land, bountifully provided with the fauna 
his heart desired—tigers, orang-outangs, hummingbirds 
and snakes—that, its native races also being promising, it 
could not fail, one felt, of its folk-lore. Mr. Skeat has made 
a collection which appears to be exhaustive, beginning with 
ideas of the creation and touching on most of the forms of 
customary life and belief, from which traditional colour is apt 
to come ; and the first effect of his book is overwhelming in 
the formidable array of new-old tales, charms, ceremonies 
and sacrificial and religious rites, which it brings. But when 
item after item has been examined and proved to be very like 
items in other collections, one is driven to conclude the folk- 
life of Malay no more mysterious than that of the western 
world, and the Orient no stranger in its customary occupa- 
tions than the East End. This only suggests again that 
narrowing of the range of human diversity made clear by 
folk-lore in its contributions of the past ten or twelve years ; 
but it was never before brought home to the student, perhaps, 
with such patent shrinkage of the scale. It is not that Mr. 
Skeat anywhere particularly insists upon it. He simply goes 
on presenting us with example upon example, scientifically 
arranged in their categories, leaving them for the most part to 
work out their own cumulative effect. So much of theory as 
he does infuse into them, from the accepted canon, is enough 
for the purpose. He suggests parallels, and cites authority, 
and remembers the Golden Bough ; but it is, after all, out of 
the sheer accumulation of instances, whether from the rich 
matter collected by the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiastic 
Society and printed at Singapore, or from his own collections 
made during his personal experience of the Straits, that his 
book gets its interest. It leaves one, as it is, with an almost 
mathematical sense of the definiteness of superstition, and 
the disappointing simultaneity of the savage. 

However, there are always variations of detail and 
touches of local colour, and Mr. Skeat gives his collections 
whatever Malay can provide of both. Take his account of 
the stick insect (“ Kéranting "), which is believed to be the 
embodied spirit of the Malacca cane :— 

“T have often frcm my boat,” he says, “during dark nights 
on the Langat River, listened to the weird note which my 
Malays invariably ascribed to these insects, and which is not 
inaptly represented by one of the Malay names for them— 
belum-belam |!” 

Now at night the rotan samambu plant is said to make a loud 
noise, and according to the Malays it says: “ Bulam sampei, 
bulam sampei,” meaning that it has not yet done growing ; 
and this carries us to other tree traditions, for trees, according 
to Malay notions, could originally, in the days of King 
Solomon, speak as well as birds and animals. Many trees 
in Malay are simply metamorphosed men. Such are the 
“ Jelotong ” and the “ Berombong,” who were bosom friends 
until they quarrelled, when the former laced the skin of the 
latter all over with stabs from his dagger—stabs which are 
still plain to see in the bark. But it is in the customs relating 
to the cultivation of rice that the most interesting evidence 
among the Malays of animistic feeling about vegetation occurs. 
Almost every process in connection with it, from the selecting 
and sowing of the seed down to the harvesting, is surrounded 
with ceremonial rites, showing clearly the sense of a life and 
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soul in the plant, and in the rice itself. One must pass over the 
special virtue in the mother-seed, and other ideas of the sow- 
ing and planting, and turn to the harvest, the “reaping and 
taking the soul of the rice.” When the crop is ripe one must 
first take the “soul” out of each plot, that is, select seven 
stalks where it grows finest. The “soul” is wrapped in a white 
cloth tied with a cord of ferap bark, and made into the shape 
of a child in its swaddling clothes, and put into a small basket. 
A similar bunch of stalks provides the mother-seed, which is 
put into another basket. Both are carried home and put into 
the “képuk” where the rice is stored. In other respects the 
treatment of the sacred rice sheaves is suggestive for those 
of us who have been lucky enough to find old harvest customs 
still lingering in rural England and Wales. The last sheaf is 
reaped by the wife of the owner of the rice field, and the rice 
from it is mixed with the rice soul. One may compare the 
dressing of the queen-sheaf, as described by Mr. Walter 
Raymond in his last Somerset story, No Soul above Monev, 
when, the harvest ended, farm after farm cut its last sheaf 
and decked it out with flowers :— 

“Upon the top of the load was a figure made of the best of 
the corn, trimmed with ribbons of all colours, and crowned 
with poppies, great horse-daisies, and hollyhocks. This was 
the harvest-queen.” 

But there are in Malay numberless parallels to the folk- 
cusioms and the folk-tales which we can still find at our own 
doors. Those who have known Cornish and Welsh miners in 
their underground work-a-day habit will easily discover 
familiar allusions among the mining superstitions of the Malay 
tin-miners. 

Again, in his chapter on Beasts and Beast-charms, which 
is rich in tiger and elephant lore, Mr. Skeat quotes from the 
Journal of the Straits Branch of the R.A.S. a Malay version of 
the story of Llewellyn and his hound (which was really not 
located at Bedd Gelert till six centuries after Llewellyn’s death). 
In this case a Malay leaves a tame bear in charge of his house 
and sleeping child, a little daughter. Returning, he misses 
the child and finds the house in disorder, showing traces of 
some fatal struggle, whereupon, concluding that the bear has 
killed and devoured its charge, he spears the poor beast. 
Immediately after he discovers the carcase of a tiger which 
the bear had killed, while the little maid emerges unhurt from 
a hiding place hard by. But the tiger is symbolic of evil in 
the country, and is credited with many uncanny propensities. 
It is now a man, now a demon. If can become a sort of 
were-wolf. It can even practise divination. One day a man 
working in the rice-fields, saw a tiger lying in the underwood 
adjoining and gazing intently at something between its paws. 
Creeping stealthily near enough to see what the tiger had 
there, he was able to discover, to his horror, a leaf which 
presented the lineaments of his wife. He hurried back then 
to the field, and begged his neighbours and fellow labourers to 
assist him in escorting his wife out of the tiger’s reach. But 
the tiger leapt into the midst of them, as they were leading the 
woman home, and killed her. The husband's revenge is a 
natural sequel, but not an essential of this story of the tiger 
that was a diviner—yet another instance of the mysticism that 
is in all primitive folk. For all savages are mystics without ‘a 
philosophy, and poets without an art. 

What makes Malay a particularly good hunting ground for 
folk-lorists and hunters of men and their customs, is the fact 
of its being so geographically placed as to have caught the 
racial flotsam of all the Indies, and of the Arab, tribes on its 
coasts, while in its interior there are people as distinctively 
native as are the Dyaks in Borneo. Thus the colours in its 
folk-lore are mixed to a greater degree perhaps than Mr. 
Skeat is ready to allow. It is interesting, at any rate, to try 
and trace the overlaying of the original hues of the Malay by 
successive washes of Indian and Arabian tints. But if there 
are these differences they are differences of colour, not of 
form. One turns from Mr. Skeat’s cyclopedia of the jungle at 
last persuaded that as one common shape is allotted to all 
humanity, allowing for a few wrinkles and the rest, so long 
heads and broad heads alike, in Europe, India, or Malay, felt 
one common emotion at the sun, imagined the tiger into the 
same kind of myth, saw the man within the tree, and dressed 
the last sheaf with the same idea of a harvest queen or a 
propitiatory babe. 
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In the National Review, Mr. Arnold-Forster 
formulates and proves the charges which 
frequently preferred against the War Office. 
out :— 

“There are signs that when our present troubles are over, 
we shall be met by the hardy statement that after all the per- 
formance of the War Office, so far from being open to criticism, 
is an extraordinary example of forethought, good organization, 
and good management.” 

The facts are that, as was foretold by any one who had 
studied the methods of Pall Mall, the total unfitness of our 
military system for the most probable needs of the Empire, 
the depletion of essential warlike stores, and the total want of 
grasp of the certain requirements of an “inevitable war,” have 
been paid for at the cost of gallant lives, of national humilia- 
tion and of prodigal expenditure. The blunders of the Boer 
leaders, the limited resources of the two small Republics, and 
the general looseness of their military organization have 
enabled the War Office to restore the situation after four 
months of war. With the unbounded means at the disposal 
of the Empire, the limitless funds and the invaluable assist- 
ance of the Colonies, this was not a specially difficult task, but 
it was accomplished only by exceptional measures which 
would have come too late if we had been involved in a war 
with a Great Power :— 

“ Ministers of the Crown,” writes Mr. Arnold-Forster, “ have 
come down in a panic to both Houses, to ask for millions of 
money, tens of thousands of men, and a reconstruction of all 
the schemes which they have for years defended as being 
essentially good and sufficient, and perfectly adapted to the 
needs of the nation.” 

This is absolutely true, and the latest scheme of the War Office, 
which has been universally condemned, is an admirable 
example of the way in which public money can be squandered 
with the least possible results. ‘“ There is just a chance,” as 
Mr. Arnold-Forster believes, “ that what reason, authority and 
experience have failed to teach may be brought home to the 
people of this country by the shadow of disaster ;” but 
failing a root and branch reorganization of the War Office 
there can be no national security. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Maude contributes an interesting article 
to the Contemporary Review on “ Military Training and Modern 
Weapons,” which completely bears out our views of the 
illusions of M. Bloch. As he shows from history, there is 
nothing new in the South African campaign, and nothing that 
might not have been confidently expected from an intelligent 
survey of the past. Want of mobility lay at the root of the 
troubles in the Crimea and in the Indian Mutiny; but the 
lesson was not learned, and we embarked upon the difficult 
campaign in South Africa without possessing a field army. 
Such an army has since been organized ty Lord Roberts and 
Lord Kitchener, and already the “opinions, suggestions and 
theories poured out upon us” by a great part of the Press 
have been abundantly refuted. The Boer idea of a war of 
entrenchments was old in the days of Prince Eugene, and was 
dispelled as soon as armies were able to move freely. As 
Colonel Maude points out, an intelligent study of military 
history would have saved us heavy losses and much humilia- 


lucidly 
have been 
As he points 


tion. The Prussian artillery rendered vitally important 
assistance in the campaign of 1870—71, but in this 
country— 


“A great authority who persistently all his life had refused 
to realise the power of artillery, had called attention to the 
value of darkness as a cloak to operations, and as a conse- 
quence advances by night had been a matter of frequent 
repetition to all who had passed through the Aldershot 
mill.” 
The results of these misconceptions we have recently seen. 
As is conclusively shown, the tendency of improved weapons 
is to diminish losses ; but Colonel Maude’s table of “ percent- 
age of loss per hour” in battles ranging from Mollwitz to 
Colenso lies open to some of the criticisms which he bestows 
upon theorists. It is not average loss, but loss con- 
centrated in time and in locality that determines the issue of 
battles. 

The Contemporary also contains an interesting review 
of British trade in the last forty years, by Mr. Mulhall. It is 
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true that those readers of the magazine who are not statis- 
ticians may bea little alarmed at the rows of figures with 
which the article bristles, but if they will pluck up courage 
and read on they will be duly rewarded. First of all they 
will learn the record in commercial figures, “ For the first 
time in the history of mankind the external commerce of a 
single nation in one year has exceeded the enormous sum of 
Soo millions sterling :” in point of fact, the imports and exports 
of the United Kingdom last year were worth 815 millions, 
while forty years ago their value was only 335 millions. More- 
over, the ratio of commerce to inhabitants has gone on steadily 
increasing : the average share of each person in the country’s 
trade was £11 7s. in 1859 and £20 ts. last year. These facts 
in themselves are sufficiently interesting and suggestive, but 
Mr. Mulhall goes on to point out many others of equal interest ; 
from which countries we receive bullion and to which we give it ; 
with which nations our commerce is increasing and with which 
it is diminishing ; how much we import from, and how much 
we export to, each ; what is the worth of one of our greatest 
“invisible exports,” the earnings of our merchant navy, and 
much else. Moreover he is thoughtful enough to summarise 
his results, so that if we are a little bewildered by columns of 
figures worthy of the Statistical Fournal, our brains may be 
cleared at the end of our struggles. Perhaps the most interesting 
item at the present moment is that while our imports from 
the Colonies (except South Africa) are increasing rapidly, our 
exports to them are diminishing ; while to South Africa we 
export nearly twice as much as we import. Also it is interest- 
ing to note that our trade with the United States, with which 
“our dealings are on a scale of magnitude far 
surpassing any other country,” has grown three times as quickly 
as our trade with the Colonies. But the whole article is very 
well worth reading, and we can imagine no better object- 
lesson on foreign trade for the amateur economist, while 
serious students may well be grateful for a masterly survey of 
a complicated subject. 

The journalist who poses as “ Diplomaticus ” and who has 
woven a pretty autobiographical romance round “The Last 
Efforts for Peace” in this month’s Fortnightly has had _ his 
diplomatic web somewhat rudely unravelled by Mr. Massing- 
ham in the Morning Leader, and a long and lively correspon- 
dence has followed between the two in that journal and in the 
Westminster Gazette. The altercation is not without its 
humorous side, as Mr. Massingham persists in referring to the 
anonymous diplomatist as “ Mr. Lucien Wolff,” and that great 
man persists in replying to his critic’s strictures after protest- 
ing that “it is impossible for me to enter on a controversy with 
Mr. Massingham.” The object of “ Diplomaticus’ ” article was 
modestly to insinuate that the author was himself the final 
angel of peace, whose good offices were wickedly and wantonly 
rejected by the Transvaal Government. He took upon him- 
self to amend the Smuts Memorandum, which was originally 
handed to Mr. Conyngham Greene on August 15th, “so as to 
give the Transvaal the fullest possible assurances with regard 
to the suzerainty,” and to send his ingenious suggestions to Mr, 
Montagu White. With charming candour Mr. Lucien Wolff— 
we beg pardon, “ Diplomaticus "—adds that “this docu- 
ment was ‘not official,’ but he pointed out to Mr. White 
that “if the Transvaal Government were disposed to 
entertain it, the fact would be privately conveyed to her 
Majesty’s Government, and formal steps might then be taken 
to renew negotiations.” No doubt they might be, and no 
doubt Mr. White was extremely grateful for having the fact 
pointed out to him. But this vague optimism reminds us of 
nothing so much as the aspiring undergraduate who issued 
cards of invitation, with the inscription, “Perhaps to meet the 
Vice-Chancellor” ! To complete his career of diplomatic 
usefulness “ Diplomaticus” appears to have communicated 
his ingenious suggestions to the Foreign Office, much in the 
same way as young authors send their first novel to the 
Queen, and Mr. White was thereupon “assured that Lord 
Salisbury had been made directly cognisant of this proposal.” 
Will it be believed that the result of so much unofficial, not to 
say officious, interference was that “after a fortnight’s silence 
Pretoria issued its ultimatum’? What are diplomatists 
for if they are not to prevent war by making ingenious 
suggestions? After this “true story of the final efforts for 

aor the blood of the Boers must clearly be on their own 
eads, 
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ScRUPLES. By Thomas Cobb. London: Grant Richards. 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS and AGNES GREY. By Emily and Anne 
Bronté. With an Introduction by Mrs Humphry Ward. 
London : Smith, Elder and Co. 

SiR WALTER’s WIFE, By E. Richings. London: H. J. Deane. 

WITHOUT THE LIMELIGHT. By George R. Sims. London: 
Chatto and Windus. 

MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. By Richard Marsh. London: Methuen 

DorRA MyRL, THE LApyY DetTEcTIVE. By McD, Bodkin, Q.C. 
London : Chatto and Windus. 


Pauline Cathcart and Wray Waterhouse are to be con- 
gratulated on their author. Had almost any English novelist 
other than Mr. Thomas Cobb been the arbiter of their fate, 
they would have married and lived miserably ever after. One 
season when Waterhouse, the great traveller, is at home from 
his travels for a few weeks, the beautiful and, to all appear- 
ance, cold Pauline falls in love with him, or imagines she 
does, and makes it so far clear to him that he has to explain 
that a barmaid whom he married in a fit of youthful indiscre- 
tion is still living. He returns to his travels, and Pauline tries 
her best to forget him. She succeeds so far as to half accept 
the attentions of Sir Gilbert Strachan, but she is so scrupulous 
as to torment herself into believing that she ought to be loyal 
to her old indiscretion. Wray also has scruples. He thinks 
that he has incurred an obligation in letting the girl fall in love 
with him, and when he hears of the death of his wife hurries 
over to England to offer his hand to Pauline. His letter to 
Mrs. Cathcart announcing his freedom and intentions is 
unwisely suppressed by that scheming lady, with the result 
that when he arrives in England he finds Pauline engaged to 
Sir Gilbert. He is pleased enough at this discovery, and 
reveals his pleasure to his old friend Joan Venables, and to 
Amabel Cathcart; but his pleasure is short-lived. Pauline 
persists in torturing herself into the belief that she has been 
faithless to him, and that he is manfully suppressing great 
suffering. She asks Sir Gilbert to release her, and he does so. 

Here is as good a plot for comedy as can be imagined, 
and Mr. Cobb makes the most of it. The fact that Joan 
Venables is in love with Wray, and becomes jealous not only 
of Pauline but also of Amabel, adds greatly to the complexity 
and humour of the situation. Amabel takes a mischievous 
but kindly interest in the whole affair, and chiefly uses it as an 
opportunity to annoy her own faithful admirer, Bernard 
Venables, Joan’s nephew. The tangle thus produced is most 
skilfully unwound. The comedy depends entirely on tine play 
of character, and Mr. Cobb allows no accidents to interfere 
with the inevitable character of the development. As to how 
the dénotiement is produced we must refer the reader to the 
book and promise him ample satisfaction. 

Mr. Cobb tells his story chiefly in dialogue, which may 
owe much to French models, but bears no superficial trace of 
such a debt. A Gyp, English born and English bred, might 
have written Scruples, which is certainly one of the brightest 
books we have read for some time. Such comedy is all too 
rare in English fiction, and by producing it Mr. Cobb should 
add notably to a steadily increasing reputation. 

“In Emily's nature the extremes of vigour and simplicity 
seemed to meet. Under an unsophisticated culture, inartificial 
tastes and an unpretending outside, lay a secret power and fire 
that might have informed the brain and kindled the veins of a 
hero ; but she had no worldly wisdom. . . An inter- 
preter ought always to have stood between her and the world. 
Her will was not very flexible, and it generally opposed her 
interest. Her temper was magnanimous, but warm and 
sudden ; her spirit altogether unbending.” 

In these words Charlotte Bronté has once and for all given 
us the character of the true genius of her family. Even in 
literary criticism there is little to add except in application 
and by way of illustration. Mrs. Humphry Ward in her 
Introduction to Wuthering Heights adds this little with real 
critical feeling. It will be impossible to ignore this Intro- 
duction in any future estimate of Emily Bronté’s position in 
literature. Mrs. Ward shows very clearly the influence of the 
German Romantic revival in her work, in contrast to the 
influence of Victor Hugo and George Sand on the author of 
Villette. She thus sums up the qualities which distinguish 
Emily from her sister :— 

“ Emily is never flurried, never self-conscious ; she is master 
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of herself at the most rushing moments of feeling or narrative ; 
her style is simple, sensuous, adequate, and varied from first to 
last. She has fewer purple patches than Charlotte, but at its 
best her insight, no less than her power of phrase, is of a 
diviner and more exquisite quality.” 
There can be no doubt that Emily Bronté is one of the most 
interesting figures in literature. That a girl without any real 
knowledge of the world save what comes from instinct, hardly 
knowing what she was writing about, and yet making it 
horribly real to the reader, should have produced a book like 
Wutheriug Heights—the typical book, almost the chief book 
of a whole school of literature—is a phenomenon so extra- 
ordinary that genius seems an inadequate word to express it. 
A critical analysis of Wuthering Heights is of 
one of Fane Evre or Shirley. The 
too personal. 


less value than 
tco individual, 
Even Mrs. Ward can only tell us what there is 
to wonder at, and this she succeeds in doing admirably. 

The loving and laborious care which Miss Emily Richings 
has evidently expended over the historical and antiquarian 
details of her story of Sir Walter Raleigh and his wife, 
“ Beautiful Bess Throgmorton,” makes us hesitate to condemn 
it utterly. Still it must be 
historical novel should not 


re 
book is 


confessed that it is just what a 
be. It is not a romance using a 
period of history as an effective setting, nor an attempt to 
make a period of history live again by means of an imaginative 
tale of the time. It is simply the retelling of an historical 
episode with every imaginable historical detail that could 
possibly illustrate it, and occasional rather wooden dialogue to 
supply the part of fiction. Miss Richings’ note-book would 
probably have proved more instructive than her novel is enter- 
taining—especially if all her treatment of original sources is of a 
piece with the paraphrase of Fletcher's well-known lines :— 

“ What things have we seen done at the Mermaid?” says a 
writer of the day. “ Here have we heard words so nimble and 
full of subtle flame as if that every one from whence they 
issued had meant to put his whole wit into the jest !” 

The short letters of Lady Raleigh's that have come to us reveal 
an interesting personality which Miss Richings is able to 
appreciate. We feel that she could have written a most inte- 
resting monograph on the subject if she had selected and 
pruned her material with more skill and discretion. As it 
is Sir Walter's Wife will interest many, for want of a better 
book on so interesting a subject. 

Mr. George R. Sims’ sombre stories of theatrical life suffer 
from the fact that the heroine of one is now “at a West-end 
theatre,” or the hero of another is also “ well-known to pro- 
vincial theatre-goers,” in short that they are “founded on 
fact.” Mr. Sims’ knowledge of his subject is varied and 
extensive, but these stories halt in so lame a fashion between 
anecdote and fiction that their artistic value is entirely 
doubtful, and their revelations somewhat irritating. Still we 
can forgive a good deal for the little maid of all work in the 
theatrical “ digs” who prefaces all her remarks with a request 
that her vulgarity may be excused. “Oh, Miss, excuse my 
vulgarity, but you dropped a shilling on the floor this morning.” 
If all the characters had been equal to this one, we might have 
had a picture of theatrical life “ without the limelight” worthy 
of so good a follower of Dickens as Mr. Sims is 
best. 

The “marvellous,” with Mr. Richard Marsh, means, as a 
rule, hypnotism by suggestion ; the mysterious generally turns 
out to be criminal lunacy. There is no doubt that with a 
certain power of invention and a contempt for artistic reticence 
you can make the manifestation of the criminal lunatic or the 
affliction of catalepsy sufficiently horrid and blood-curdling. 
This Mr. Marsh sometimes succeeds in doing in his Marvels 
and Mysleries, in which situations are occasionally cunningly 
contrived. On the whole however the book is repulsive and 
commonplace. 

Commonplaceness is also the chief characteristic of the 
detective stories which make up Dora Myrl, the Lady Detective. 
There is one thing however to be said for the creation of a lady 
detective to take the place of the usual hero of such stories. 
Mr. Bodkin has no need to trouble about elaborate deduction. 
Intuition is what Dora Myrl trusts to in the cases she has to 
unravel, despite the fact that she was a Cambridge wrangler 
and a Doctor of Medicine. But besides intuition Dora 
Myr! has the gift of prompt and decisive action, and to this we 
owe the best thing in the book—a climax to one of the stories 
that is as clever as it is unexpected, 
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HENRY HART MILMAN, D.D., late Dean of St. Paul’s, A Biographical Sketch. With 


Selections from his Correspondence. By his Son, ARTHUR MILMAN. With Portraits. 8vo., 16s. 
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Scotsman, ) 
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